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PROFESSOR RYLE’S CATEGORY-MISTAKE 


ROFESSOR Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of Mind? is the most 

brilliant attack on the mentalism in mind-body dualism that has 
appeared in a long time. It has already raised quite a dust 
(I use the word advisedly) in the intellectual world (of which this 
issue of the JouRNAL is an instance at hand), and it will undoubtedly 
be read and discussed as a classic of its kind. Yet, despite its 
brilliance and penetration, its wit and clarity, and the merciless in- 
cisiveness of much of its criticism of dualism, one may well doubt 
whether it is successful in its aim or philosophically important in its 
burden. ‘ 

What does Professor Ryle want to do in his book? He is con- 
vinced that dualism of the Cartesian sort, of which he confesses 
himself a quondam victim, is a big mistake. A person’s mind is 
not an entity but the manner, style, or way he behaves. It is not 
another person behind the facade of conduct, another world beyond 
the ordinary world, another set of operations shadowing those of 
ordinary life, or a special instrument with which certain things 
are done. It is a matter of a person’s tendencies and abilities 
to do certain sorts of things, of the ways in which he does such 
things. Professor Ryle never wearies of making this point, which 
is the central point of the book. 

It is, of course, a point not new to readers of Aristotle and 
Dewey. But Professor Ryle does with great care and delicacy 
what Aristotle and Dewey did incidentally: he examines the logic 
of the language of mind as it is used in everyday life, endeavoring to 
show that dualism is not a factual but a logical mistake (and hence 
that only a certain sort of sophisticatedly naive behaviorism, a 
behaviorism of the self rather than merely of the body, is logically 
right). So whereas Aristotle tried to offer the foundations of a 
general science of psychology in the De Anima, and Dewey tried 
to offer the foundations of social psychology in Human Nature and 
Conduct, in The Concept of Mind Professor Ryle tries to give us, 


1 Hutchinson’s University Library, Lendon, 1949. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York, 1950. vi+334 pp. 12/6. $3.00. 
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rather, a philosophy of mind in the sense of a logical analysis of talk 
about mind, and indeed not so much of scientific as of common- 
sense talk. 

Dualism, Professor Ryle wants to show, commits the logical 
error of mixing up one category (or logical type of concept) with an- 
other. Such an error he calls a category-mistake. Just as the for- 
eigner who, having been shown the colleges, libraries, playing fields, 
museums, etc., at Oxford, thereupon asks to be shown the University, 
commits the logical mistake of supposing that the University, which 
is the way in which the above items are organized, is itself an item 
like them, so one who supposes that there are occult mental acts 
behind and causing a person’s ordinary actions is treating the 
organization of behavior as though it were another bit of behavior. 
He has mixed up a category of organization-words with its related 
category of bit-words. 

Indefatigable is the word for Professor Ryle as he tackles the 
job of showing in each domain—intelligence, intellect, emotion, 
volition, sense, imagination—how the meaningful reference of mind- 
words is exhausted in the task of describing the ways in which 
people behave, and how the postulation of ghostly, occult events 
as causal counterparts to their conduct is a futile effect of logical 
ineptitude. 

I have not, however, found myself convinced. I am not con- 
vineced that the author has in fact shown what he intended to.’ 
I do not think he has proved dualism to be a logical mistake. I 
think that, on the contrary, he only supposes he has because he 
has misread the nature of dualism. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding let me say at once that 
my remarks are not motivated by a desire to defend dualism or any 
other ism. I do not know, and I do not suppose that anyone now 
alive knows, including Professor Ryle, whether dualism is true 
or false, probable or improbable. But I would say, in entire dis- 
agreement with The Concept of Mind on this point, that if dualism 


2‘‘Such in outline is the official theory. I shall often speak of it, with 
deliberate abusiveness, as ‘the dogma of the Ghost in the Machine.’ I hope to 
prove that it is entirely false, and false not in detail but in principle. It is 
not merely an assemblage of particular mistakes. It is one big mistake and 
a mistake of a special kind. It is, namely, a category-mistake. It represents’ 
the facts of mental life as if they belonged to one logical type or category (or 
range of types or categories), when they actually belong to another. The 
dogma is therefore a philosopher’s myth. In attempting to explode the myth 
I shall probably be taken to be denying well-known facts about the mental life 
of human beings, and my plea that I aim at doing nothing more than rectify 
the logic of mental-conduct concepts will probably be disallowed as mere 
subterfuge’? (pp. 15-16). Far from disallowing his plea, 1 want to take 
Professor Ryle literally in regard to his aim. 
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is false or improbable, it will have to be shown to be so on grounds of 
the sort used to invalidate a scientific theory, not on grounds of the 
sort the author alleges. If dualism is a mistake, it is not merely a 
logical one. To suppose that it is, is itself a mistake, an ignoratio 
elenchi. 


What is the alléged logical mistake of dualism? The original 


sin, the author maintains, consists in substituting a causal hypoth-/ 


esis for a functional description (p. 318). Although in using 
mental-conduct predicates we are in fact only describing the 
ways in which performances are conducted, dualism falsely sup- 
poses that we are describing the performances as effects of occult 
mental happenings (pp. 50-51 and many other places). 

This point may also be made more literally (whether more pre- 
cisely is indeed a question) in terms of the distinction between 
dispositions and occurrences (to which an entire chapter is devoted). 
In fact, we are assured, mental characteristics are dispositions to 
behave in certain manners, to modify behavior in certain ways, and 
so on. For instance, a person’s vanity and indolence are disposi- 
tional properties roughly statable in terms of sentences like ‘‘ When- 
ever situations of certain sorts have arisen, he has always or usually 
tried to make himself prominent’’ or ‘‘ Whenever he was faced by an 
option between doing something difficult and not doing it, he shirked 


doing the difficult thing’’ (p. 85). Expressions like ‘‘vain’’ and ) 
‘*indolent,’’ then, are such that the grammatically categorical-look- * 


ing sentences in which they are predicates are really only elliptical 
expressions of general hypothetical propositions. They do not 
assert occurrences or narrate incidents. They are rather inference- 
tickets licensing one to infer from occurrences of the sort referred 
to in the antecedent of the hypothetical to occurrences of the sort 
referred to in the consequent (pp. 85, 125, and many other places). 

Besides dispositional expressions, Professor Ryle points out that 
many mental-conduct terms are of a semi-dispositional, semi-episodic 
nature. For instance, to say that a person is minding or heeding 
what he is doing is not simply to attribute a certain disposition to 
him, but also to say that he is doing something; it is both narrative 
and hypothetical. ‘‘Minding what one is doing’’ is thus what may 
be called a semi-disposition. While it may not be the case that a 
statement making use of a semi-dispositional expression can be 
analyzed into a conjunction of two statements, one asserting a bare 
occurrence and the other a bare disposition, yet the entire force 
of semi-dispositional statements (also called ‘‘mongrel-categor- 
icals’’) is exhausted in the joint narrative-predictive (or narrative- 
predictive-explanatory) function. 
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The fallacy of dualism, we may now say, consists (actording 
' to the author) in falsely supposing that when we’ assert a disposi- 
| tional or semi-dispositional statement of a person or his conduct, we 
are really asserting categorically that there is an occurrence going on 
‘Sin his mind’’ different from and the cause of the ordinary perform- 
ance which he is or may be carrying on. For instance (p. 89), dualism 
falsely supposes that when a man acts from vanity there occurs ‘‘in 
his mind’’ and different from, say, his boasting, a particular feeling 
or impulse of vanity. Dualism construes the statement ‘‘he boasted 
from vanity’’ as saying ‘‘he boasted and the cause of his boasting 
was the occurrence in him of a particular feeling or impulse of 
vanity.’’ The fact of the matter, however, as Professor Ryle wishes 
to argue, is that there is no such ghostlike occurrence as a particular 
feeling or impulse of vanity. All there is (so far as this state- 
ment is concerned) is the boasting and its relation to the boaster’s 
behavior on the whole. The above statement therefore is rather 
to be construed as saying ‘‘he boasted and his doing so satisfies 
the law-like proposition that whenever he finds a chance of securing 
the admiration and envy of others, he does whatever he thinks 
will produce this admiration and envy.’’ 

In general, Professor Ryle contends, all cases of the use of 
mind-words can be treated in the same way. Dualism, always 
ignoring or neglecting the hypothetical or semi-hypothetical char- 
acter of the propositions by which we talk about mind, supposes 
them to be categorical. It takes them to be stating facts, narrating 
incidents, rather than licensing inferences (or combining inference- 
licensing with narration). The facts or incidents stated are, of 
course, invisible (since they don’t exist), and so an invisible, 
fictitious place is invented for them to inhabit—the realm of mind. 
But once we realize that in saying, for instance, that a person has 
an abstract idea ‘‘we are not saying that there exists an impalpable 
something which he and he alone can find if he turns his attention 
inwards,’’ but rather that he can execute, regularly executes, or is 

{ now executing a certain variety of tasks (p. 308), we are freed from 

| the incubus of a mentalistic mind and arrive at the insight that there 
is, after all, nothing ‘‘mental’’ about mind. Indeed, we come to 
see more: 


If the doetrine of the ghost in the machine were true, not only would people 
be absolute mysteries to one another, they would also be absolutely intract- 


able. In fact they are relatively tractable and relatively easy to understand. 
[P. 114.] 


Indeed! 
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Let us now turn to Professor Ryle’s account (in part) of the 


intellectual origin of the dualistic category-mistake. The immediate | 


source of the mistake lies in supposing that the question ‘‘How 
are mental-conduct concepts applicable to human behavior?’’ is a 
question about the causation of that behavior (p. 67). So, for 
instance, by wrongly supposing that the question ‘‘What makes a 
bodily movement voluntary ?’’ is a causal question, people are led 
to adopt a theory that there exist acts called ‘‘volitions’’ or a 
faculty called ‘‘will’’ when in fact no such faculty or acts exist (cf. 
the whole of Chapter III, and especially page 67). And this is a 
logical mistake because it is a mistake in regard to what the nature 
of the question is. It is a request for a criterion, not for a cause. 
Descartes, says Professor Ryle, mistook the logic of his problem : 


Instead of asking by what criteria intelligent behaviour is actually distinguished 
from non-intelligent behaviour, he asked ‘‘Given that the principle of mechanical 
causation does not tell us the difference, what other causal principle will tell it 
us?’’ He realised that the problem was not one of mechanics and assumed 
that it must therefore be one of some counterpart to mechanics. Not un- 
naturally psychology is often cast for just this role. [P. 22.] 


And behind this mistake, the author informs us, was Descartes’ 
anxiety about the status of human nature. Accepting the approach 
to nature of seventeenth-century mechanism, Descartes yet wanted 
to save from it the religious and moral life of man. He therefore 
supposed that the difference between intelligent and unintelligent 
human behaviors lay in their causation, not in their overt char- 
acteristics. 

It occurs immediately to anyone that dualism is much older 
than Descartes, going back a good way. It occurs to Professor 
Ryle too, so he adds an historical note (pp. 23-24) bringing it back 
through the days of Calvin, Augustine, and the Stoics to Aristotle 
and Plato. He should have taken it further back and also to various 
other cultures. Thus his historical account of its intellectual origin 
is somewhat sketchy. 

But what.concerns us here is the nature of the fall into dualism. 
According to the above, this is what happens: 


(i) People know how to apply mental-conduct concepts. They know how 
to distinguish intelligent from unintelligent behavior, good from bad 
arithmetic, politic from impolitic conduct, fertile from infertile imagina- 
tion, before they develop any theories about how the distinctions are 
made (p. 21). That is, they already know how to distinguish an intel- 
ligent performance from others, and how to distinguish it as intelligent, 
simply by reference to the overt characteristics of performances and the 
dispositional and semi-dispositional characteristics of persons. 

(ii) For some reason or other (theological, philosophical, ete.) the 
theorist wants to understand the distinction between mental and non-mental 
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behavior. He already knows, together with others, how to distinguish. 
What he wishes to know now is the nature of the distinction. 

(iii) In attempting to solve this problem, he supposes (and here is 
where he trips) that the distinction is a causal one. Mental conduct 
differs from non-mental conduct in that the former is caused by a dif- 
ferent kind of thing than the latter. Intelligent behavior is caused by the 
operation of an intellect within the person, and this is what makes the 
behavior intelligent. 

(iv) The mistake consists in looking for a causal differentiation between 
intelligent and non-intelligent, emotional and non-emotional, etc., behavior. 





We already have the differentia in the behavior and dispositions and semi- | 


dispositions referred to, and we need only analyze our language to find it. | 


Res 


I hope to be forgiven for repetition and re-emphasis; but since , 
this point of logic is at the very heart of the book it is important to u 
_ get it clear. Professor Ryle is accusing Descartes, and all dualists — 
and believers in mentalistic mind, of succumbing to the following ' 
kind of confusion. You wish to distinguish A from non-A (e.g.,° 
intelligent from non-intelligent behavior). This can in fact be- 


done by noting certain descriptive differences, D (e.g., in the case of 


skill, one of the differences is regular as distinct from sporadic suc-° 
cess), such that A has the characteristics D and non-A does not. 
D then is the criterion for distinguishing A from non-A. You 


discover this by analyzing your use of expressions referring to A 
and non-A. You would therefore be successful in distinguishing 
A from non-A if you were to bring to light the fact that in actual 
practice you use D to distinguish A from non-A. 


But instead—and here is your mistake—you take the difference | 
D for granted, without making a logical analysis of the use of A- 


and non-A-expressions, and you look in the wrong place for the 
criterion of distinction; you look mistakenly for some differential 
cause, C, of things being A. You then go ahead and postulate that 
what distinguishes A from non-A is the fact that A is caused by C 
whereas non-A is not.® ; 

For example, we actually distinguish between a person’s know- 
ing how (A) and not knowing how (non-A) to play chess by 
reference to the way in which he manipulates the pieces, ie., by 
reference to his propensities, dispositions, tendencies to move 
pieces (D). But overlooking this, we may be tempted to suppose 
that knowing how to play chess (A) consists in the presence of 
a certain causal agent or property or occurrence (C), a mind or 
mental property or mental happening, which monitors or hovers 
over the performance, making it go as it should (cf. pp. 49-60). 

3‘*The question, ‘How do persons differ from machines?’ arose just be- 
cause everyone already knew how to apply mental-conduct concepts before 


the new causal hypothesis was introduced. This causal hypothesis could not 
therefore be the source of the criteria used in those applications’’ (p. 21). 
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Now what is highly interesting is that Professor Ryle offers 
mothing in the way of careful historical evidence that Descartes 
or anyone else ever made that sort of mistake. He says that many 
people have. He says that he himself once did (p. 9). But he 
gives no evidence, even with respect to himself. There is nothing 
in the book, therefore, which would induce a careful reader to 
believe what it asserts in this matter unless he had evidence from 
elsewhere. The book simply asserts dogmatically that those who 
subscribe to a dualistic account of man really wanted a criterion 
for distinguishing between intelligent and non-intelligent behavior, 
etc., but got mixed up and instead looked for a cause to serve as such 
a criterion. 

I do not pretend to know what historical dualists, theorists, 
theologians, teachers, generals, cannibals, or others may have 
been looking for when they came to suppose that the human mind 
was a distinct entity or faculty, incorporeal in its nature and 
workings and hence invisible or ghostly; but I do know what I 
should say if I were a dualist. I would say that I didn’t in- 
troduce mental occurrences, faculties, and so on in order to 
distinguish between intelligent and non-intelligent, purposive and 
non-purposive behavior. I would say that I am supposing that 
there is an incorporeal entity or principle which I call the ‘‘mind’’ 
or ‘‘soul’’ because I do not see how one can explain the distinction 
in any other way. This, in fact, is exactly what is done by a real 
dualist like McDougall in, e.g., Body and Mind. 

If I were a dualist I would want to say, first, that I recognize 
the fact that men have behavioral dispositions and semi-disposi- 
tions of various sorts, in virtue of which they differ from other 
entities and in virtue of which we call their behavior intelligent, 
purposeful, andsoon. And then, being a philosopher and therefore 
interested in understanding the world (not simply language) as far 
as possible, I would want to ask, Why is it that men differ from 
‘ stones in these ways? How does it happen that men can behave 
intelligently but stones can not? How explain the fact that men 
have certain dispositions and semi-dispositions which stones do 
not share? 

In this manner I would distinguish two different problems: 
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(a) How do we differentiate intelligent from non-intelligent 
« Pehavior ? 
A{b) Having differentiated them, how do we account for the 
possibility of such a difference? 
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The first is in part (I should want to argue not wholly) a problem 
of logical analysis of the words used to refer to intelligent and 
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non-intelligent happenings. The second, however, is a problem of 
theory and not of logic or language. 

I would guess that Descartes and dualists for the most part 
(so far as they were concerned with a matter of knowledge at all) 
were concerned with a question primarily of type (b), not of type 
(a). Examination of texts is required to settle this issue. I would 
even wager that they were impressed by the differences between 
men and stones and, being philosophers (in their sense, not in 
Professor Ryle’s), wished not simply to be able to state the obvious 
behavioral differences but to give an explanation of them. The 
soul was then used (having been introduced long before and 
presumably in other contexts as well) as a principle of explanation. 
Men exhibit certain characteristics in behavior: a complex persist- 
ence in variation, teleological unity, multiple-tracked dispositions, 
and so on, whereas stones don’t. They are both bodily, but, the 
‘dualistic answer goes, men are something more than bodily, having 
something that is competent, as body is not, to make body behave 
_ intelligently. This isthe soul. (It is like the pilot of a ship; with- 
out the pilot the ship wanders aimlessly, runs upon the rocks and 
sinks. ) | 

It thus seems to me much more natural to suppose that dualists 
intend to appeal to mind or soul not primarily for describing 
or stating or naming intelligent behavior but for explaining how 
such behavior can come about, on the assumption that no material- 
istic account can be successful. And if so, dualism does not make 
the logical mistake of introducing a causal reference in order to 
descriptively distinguish intelligent from non-intelligent behavior. 
Instead, Professor Ryle makes the mistake of supposing that dual- 
ism is, by its very nature, primarily interested in giving a descrip- 
tive differentiation of intelligent and analogous behavior from 
their opposites. And so he misreads the intent of dualism’s theory 
of mind. 

At any rate, regardless of what historical dualists have or have 
not intended to do, Professor Ryle’s contention is not merely 
historical. He is trying to tell us that there is something wrong 
with the mentalistic concept of mind. There may very well be. 
But it is not that in using it we are compelled to commit a category- 
mistake. We would be committing such a mistake if we thought 
we were giving a descriptive differentiation of intelligent from 
non-intelligent behavior by means of it. But if we do not think 
this, we have not done what the author says we have, and so far there 
is no mistake. 

If I were to attempt to diagnose the symptoms evidenced in 
The Concept of Mind I would suggest that the author is suffering 
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from a severe attack of nominalism. Being very brilliant at the 
same time, he puts on an impressive display of nominalistic fire- 
works. And in order to meet the suggestion that these are just 
words about Professor Ryle’s philosophical condition (or about 
his medicine for other people’s maladies, p. 9), let us look at the 
record. It is impossible to do a complete job on this because of the 
stringency of space, but perhaps the following few remarks will be 
suggestive. 

In his discussion of dispositions and occurrences, he argues 
that occurrence-sentences and disposition-sentences have different 
tasks. The former, which are categorical, state facts. The latter, 
which are hypothetical, do not state facts; they rather are in- 
ference-tickets licensing inferences from facts to facts. Hence 
it is a mistake to suppose that disposition-sentences assert the exist- 
ence of entities or the occurrence of events. So also the laws of 
science are mistakenly interpreted if it is supposed they assert 
the existence of entities or occurrence of events (pp. 117-125). 

Now it is obvious that if you say a ‘‘categorical’’ statement 
states a fact but a ‘‘hypothetical’’ statement does not state a fact, 
you are using the word ‘‘fact’’ in a very peculiar way. For people 
do at least sometimes say that hypothetical statements state facts. 
Particularly, people very often say that disposition statements 
and even laws state facts.‘ For instance, it is excellent English 
to say ‘‘It is a fact that water freezes at 0 degrees Centigrade 
at normal pressure.’’ <A scientist calls this sort of fact an ‘‘ex- 
perimental fact.’’ So it is clear that Professor Ryle wants to 
restrict ‘‘facts’’ (the word itself is impressive, carrying with it the 


suggestion of real-and-the-only-thing-that-is-real) to a very small , 
portion of what would ordinarily be said to be the case. This is + 


already, then, a symptom of nominalism. Why should he want to 
do this? Why should the hypothetical character of a statement 
prevent it from stating afact? What is the criterion of factuality ? 

If everything we say about mind is sayable either in categorical 
statements of ‘‘fact’’ or dispositional or semi-dispositional state- 
ments, then it is clear that all the reality we have to suppose is 
referred to in the categorical antecedents and consequents of hypo- 
theticals. We don’t need entities in between them. We don’t, 
for instance, need a mind in between a man’s situation and his 
response to it. All we need is a disposition (which is not itself 
supposed by Professor Ryle to be an entity) for him to respond 


4 Even Professor Ryle, in his normal interludes, does. Note, for instance, 
@ sentence in the passage from page 114 quoted above: ‘‘In fact they are 
telatively tractable and relatively easy to understand’’ (my italics). This 
is a dispositional sentence about people. 
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in that way to that kind of situation. We are therefore able to 
reduce the number of entities in our ontology. This is a symptom 
of nominalism. 

What kinds of things will be facts, however, becomes very 
puzzling. Professor Ryle gives ‘‘John Doe is speaking French’’ as 
an example of a factual report. But it is clear that this is only 
what he calls a mongrel-categorical statement, since part of its 
content is formulable as: for all z, if x understands French and 
x is listening carefully to John Doe, then it is highly probable 
that z understands what John Doe is saying. I would like to see 
Professor Ryle (or anyone) give an example of a pure categorical 
statement, i.e., one that isn’t a mongrel-categorical in his sense, 
but is still a categorical statement in whatever sense he intends. 

4 (He doesn’t discuss the problem of defining ‘‘categorical’’ and 
‘‘hypothetical.’’) And if one can’t give an example (as I believe), 
~ what becomes of the distinction between fact and non-fact, narration 
and inference-licensing? Is it anything more than a matter of 
difference of level? Why, then, refuse to say that hypotheticals 
may also state facts? This refusal is a symptom of nominalism. 

But the deepest of all symptoms of nominalism, exhibited by 
all nominalists and characteristic of them, is the systematic under- 
valuation of theory. They prefer description to explanation, 
conjunction to connection, the finite to the infinite, chance to 


necessity, and so on. Professor Ryle exhibits this symptom. His 
failure to recognize the possibility that dualism might be intended 
as an explanatory theory of human behavior rather than a descrip- 
tive differentiation of mind-related conduct from its opposite is a 
sign of this. 

For instance he gets to the point of just recognizing the pos- 
sibility and then, for some reason, balks: 


Naturally, the addicts of the superstition that all true indicative sentences 
either describe existents or report occurrences will demand that sentences 
such as ‘‘this wire conducts electricity,’’ or ‘‘ John Doe knows French,’’ shall 
be construed as conveying factual information of the same type as that con- 
veyed by ‘‘this wire is conducting electricity’? and ‘*John Doe is speaking 
French.’’ How could the statements be true unless there were something now 
going on, even though going on, unfortunately, behind the scenes? Yet they 
have to agree that we do often know that a wire conducts electricity and that 
individuals know French, without having first discovered any undiscoverable 
goings on. They have to concede, too, that the theoretical utility of discover- 
ing these hidden goings on would consist only in entitling us to do just that 
predicting, explaining and modifying which we already do and often know 
that we are entitled to do. They would have to admit, finally, that these 
postulated processes are themselves, at best, things the existence of which they 
themselves infer from the fact that we can predict, explain and modify the 
observable actions and reactions of individuals. [Pp. 124—125.] 
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Now if we read this with reference to the wire conducting 
electricity, and neglect the case of John Doe (to avoid complica- 
tions), what we shall think of is the electron theory of metallic con- 
duction. This theory is not an attempt to explain by logical 
analysis what we mean in saying that a wire conducts electricity 
(or to tell us how to use words like ‘‘conduct electricity’’ properly). 
It is an attempt to explain why wires do conduct electricity. The 
electron theory is indeed useful for predicting, explaining, and 
modifying. And, contrary to what Professor Ryle seems willing 
to concede, its theoretical utility goes beyond and does not only 
consist in ‘‘entitling us to do just that predicting, explaining, and 
modifying which we already do and often know that we are 
entitled to do.’’ It enables us to predict, explain, and modify 
things we never dreamed of being able to treat in that way before 
the electron theory was developed. Similarly the postulated elec- 
trons, solid structure, field intensities, etc. are things whose existence 
and properties we ‘‘infer’’ (i.e., confirm hypotheses about) from 
the fact that by means of them (which Professor Ryle seems to over- 
look) ve can predict, explain, and modify the observable actions 
and reactions of individual things. 

In the electron theory we assume, as distinct from dispositions 
of objects like wires, the existence of entities, electrons and other, 
‘‘behind the scenes,’’ having specific properties or dispositions of 
their own, whose behavior accounts for the dispositions of wires and 
other objects. We say, for instance, that when a potential dif- 
ference is applied across a wire, the free electrons in the wire are 
subjected to an electric field and hence tend to move; and this is 
why a wire is able to conduct electricity. To be sure electrons 
themselves are ‘‘unobservable,’’ but not. ‘‘undiscoverable’’ (a very 
unfair word to use in the above context) ; not everything which is 
discoverable is observable. If Professor Ryle is against unobserv- 
ables in general (as an extreme nominalist would be) perhaps he 
will also want to eliminate the atom and its constituents.5 But he 


5 Does the following passage suggest he might want to? ‘‘The word 
‘cause’ and the phrase ‘causal explanation’ are, of course, very solemn ex- 
pressions. They remind us at once of those little invisible billiard-balls 
which we learned to fancy, erroneously, were the truly scientific explanation of 
everything that goes on in the world’’ (p. 324). What ‘‘erroneously’’ means 
here is not clear from the context. If the author is referring to newer 
scientific criticisms of the older atomic theory, as the criticism of the Ruther- 
ford-Bohr theory by newer quantum theory, then it is certainly misplaced; if 
he means something else, what is it? Is he simply denying physical determinism 
or mechanism of some sort? The context suggests that he wants to deny that 
human behavior can be explained by ultimate recourse to atomic theory. How 
he knows this, I do not see. He just says that our fancy was ‘‘erroneous.’’ 
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will have to give us some important reason for making the elimina- 
tion, not simply a prejudice against assigning to hypothetical 
propositions the task of stating facts or a stronger prejudice 
against the possibility of explanatory theory. 

Indeed the degree to which Professor Ryle undervalues explan- 
atory theory is astounding. For instance, he asserts that 


we find something unplausible in the promise of discoveries yet to be made 
of the hidden causes of our own actions and reactions. We know quite well 
what caused the farmer to return from the market with his pigs unsold. He 
found that the prices were lower than he had expected. We know quite well 
why John Doe scowled and slammed the door. He had been insulted. ... 
There are .. . a lot of other sorts of actions, fidgets and utterances, the author 
of which cannot say what made him produce them. But the actions and reac- 
tions which their authors can explain are not in need of an ulterior and 
disparate kind of explanation. Where their causes are well known to the 
agent and to all of his acquaintances, the promise of surprising news about 
their real but hidden causes is not merely like the promise, but is a special 
case of the promise of news about the occult causes of mechanical happenings 
whose ordinary causes are notorious. [P. 325.] 


Concerning these remarkable remarks much might be said; I will 
permit myself two comments. 

Do we know quite well what caused the farmer to return from 
the market with his pigs unsold? There are, after all, times when 
the farmer finds prices lower than he had expected and neverthe- 
less sells his pigs at those prices. Thus, finding prices lower than 
he had expected is not a sufficient condition for refusing to sell 
his pigs, and hence is not the cause. We therefore do not know 
quite well why the farmer returned, etc. It is well known that 
the usual generalizations of common sense about its everyday affairs 
are neither precise, accurate, nor strictly universal. The general 
principle of common-sense generalizations is ‘‘the exception proves 
the rule.’’ And it is precisely in the attempt to get beyond the 
imprecision, inaccuracy, and lack of universality of low-level com- 
mon-sense generalization that higher theory is developed. 

The other comment is this. Professor Ryle’s remarks are like 
saying: We know quite well what caused the wire to conduct elec- 
tricity. Its ends were attached to a live battery; and wires are 

‘disposed to conduct electricity when their ends are connected to 
live batteries, which are disposed to produce such currents in 
wires. If scientists were to think, as Professor Ryle does, that 
we know well enough the causes of electrical behavior of metals 


at that level, just how much of modern mathematical physics should 
we have? ® 


6In one place the author has what looks like a favorable remark about 
the possibility of causal laws, page 327, but it is a mere oasis in a vast desert. 
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In the foregoing account and criticism of The Concept of Mind 
I have restricted myself to but one point, namely, the author’s 
central theory that dualism commits a category-mistake, and have 
tried to suggest that if a mistake is made it must be on Professor 
Ryle’s part. There are other elements of his theory which would 
have to be examined in a complete account of the book: the theory 
of the logic of dispositions, the problems of introspection and 
self-knowledge, the nature of sensation and imagination (including 
the author’s attack on the sense-datum theory), the questions of 
the nature of intellect, will, and emotion. In discussing most 
of these we would have to face up to the question of what introspec- 
tion shows us and to the question of the evaluation of any direct 
or indirect evidence we might have for the existence of a mentalistic 
mind or for the truth of dualism. Are there such entities and oc- 
currences as volitions, images, intellections, feelings, and, if so, or if 
not, what are the consequences for the theory of mind? And what 
‘fin fact’’ is the structure of mind? 

The author’s general approach to these questions is to show 
that we can refer to behavioral occurrences, dispositions, and semi- 
dispositions without referring to mentalistic events (which everyone 
can readily accept), and to deny that there are other things mental 
to which we can refer. The question whether we have to suppose, 
or find it profitable to suppose, the mentalistic entities and events 
as means of accounting for behavioral occurrences, dispositions, and 
semi-dispositions, he does not concern himself with, though at every 
important juncture it is just such a question which would have to 
be raised. 

If one wishes to attack dualism or mentalism one has the task 
of showing that the mind or soul-substance, which the dualist or 
mentalist assumes in order to explain the workings of the human 
being, doesn’t do the job adequately, not, as Professor Ryle has 
it, that it isn’t a proper description of behavior. The best way 
to do this is to develop a better theory. For instance, if you 
can show (as Norbert Wiener and his school hope) that teleological 
behavior can be explained, not merely described, by means of the 
assumption that the nervous system is a cybernetic mechanism, and 
if you can get independent anatomical, physiological, and other 
evidence on this matter, you will have succeeded, at least on one 
front, in weakening the dualistic position. 

Professor Ryle does not enter upon such considerations. They 
are not what he would call philosophical. Instead he tries to show 
that there isn’t any such thing as an independent mental substance 
by showing that we can state the ‘‘observable facts’ of human 
behavior in terms which do not include reference to a mind or its 
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workings. But of course (without raising the question whether 
his attempted deflation of introspection is correct) the task of the 
language of explanatory theory is not that of description of the facts 
to be explained. Theoretical concepts have a different function. 
It is therefore no mystery that the mind and its workings should 
be supposed to be ‘‘unobservable.’’ The important question is, 
does this kind of unobservable do the job well or do we need 
something else? But this question is not raised by Professor Ryle. 

If it were, he would be able to ask further questions that he 
doesn’t. For instance, one of the desirable qualities of a theory 
is economy of assumption. If we could endow a mental substance 
with a very small number of properties, say one or two, expressible 
in formulae which are not derivable from the physics and chemistry 
of the body and its environment yet such that the great body of 
dispositions of persons were explicable from these formulae, we 
should have achieved a very impressive theory. If we were able, 
however, to show that the nervous system or the organism as a whole 
possesses one or two basic and formulable properties which would do 
the same job, we would prefer the latter theory on the ground of 
economy. It is questions of this sort that are relevant, in my 
opinion, to the philosophical problem of mind. 

I have diagnosed Professor Ryle’s present malady as a case of 
excessive nominalism. But I think there is more to it than that. 
It is not nominalism that makes him treat dualism as a logical 
mistake. It is another excess, that of making logical analysis, 
which is a useful subordinate activity in philosophy, into philosophy 
itself. If you take seriously the idea that there is nothing to 
philosophy but logical analysis, then you will tend to treat:every 
problem that strikes you as philosophical as a problem in logical 
analysis; and the danger is that finally your mind’s eye will get 
to see logic where there isn’t any; that is, you will have made a 
category-mistake. 

Professor Ryle, I believe, takes too seriously the 1 notion that 
philosophy is nothing but logical analysis. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 





‘‘DESCARTES’ MYTH’’ AND PROFESSOR 
RYLE’S FALLACY 


N his volume entitled The Concept of Mind, Professor Gilbert 

Ryle undertakes to demolish ‘‘the myth of consciousness,’’ the 

conception of consciousness as a fact distinct from the body that 
has been common to most modern philosophers and psychologists. 
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It is of the first importance that any prevailing idea in philos- 
ophy should be subjected every little while to a searching and 
pitiless re-examination, lest custom and bias should have something 
to do with its vogue. Those who offer such re-examination, if they 
really provide it, deserve our especial thanks. But the scrutiny 
has to be directed squarely at the idea itself and the grounds it is 
actually rested upon must not be persistently averted from the heart 
of the subject. 

Professor Ryle’s book turns out to be a perpetual skirmishing 
that never comes in contact with the main body of the enemy. 
Grant the substantial truth of what he writes about the ‘‘mental,’’ 
as a matter of the usage of language, grant that our daily ideas of 
what is so called resolve themselves largely into ideas of types of 
objective behavior, discriminative actions, rejections and accept- 
ances, grant in the main, that is, on their positive side, his asser- 
tions about ‘‘mental’’ conduct as a bodily phenomenon, we still find 


that he has not touched the facts that decide the question at |’ 


issue, the facts that force us to form the conception of consciousness. 
He does not prove his point, he can not, for he does not talk about 
his point. He talks about something else that there is no necessity 
to question, a set of facts mostly familiar. His fallacy is that of 
presenting an argument irrelevant to his conclusion. His book is 
one long ignoratio elenchi. 

This in spite of the wealth of illustration, the admirable hold 
on the concrete (one side of it, at least) that distinguishes his ex- 
position. 

What are the facts that compel us to form the conception of 
consciousness ? 

(1) Consciousness is what a man loses when he falls into a 
dreamless sleep or a swoon. It is what he recovers when he wakes 
up again. It is what, in the interval, he does not possess. 

(2) What he loses is—everything: everything that has been 
appearing to him. He loses the-world-for-him. What we mean by 
consciousness is the field of appearance. It is the condition, for 
each one of us, of having any world at all. 

(3) You go out into the street and see a man approaching. He 
evidently sees you. But you do not see his vision of you, which is 
your body’s appearing to him. Nor does he see your vision of him. 
Here is that ‘‘private’’ presentation, that ‘‘ privileged access,’’ that 
‘“‘oceult’’ perception which Professor Ryle so copiously and rashly 
denies, and than which there is no more primal and basic fact of life. 


The privacy—that is, the fact that another person can not perceive | 
it—extends to a man’s thoughts,-imaginations, emotions, sensations, | 
and will. This does not mean, of course (I have already said as ' 
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much), that we do not often use these words or the like of bodily 
behavior that can be observed ; it means that a man’s own side of all 
this, his own experience of it, can not be observed. When somebody 
lays himself down to sleep, an observer can not tell at what instant 
consciousness ceases, unless by inference, for it is wholly out of 
sight. Each of us is condemned to solitary confinement for life in 
his own consciousness. But we need not express it in these 
lugubrious terms. Let us say rather that consciousness is one’s 
private proscenium box at the opera of life—strangely invisible to 
others. 

(4) When the other man is approaching in the street, you can 
even by an effort imagine that there is no vision of you on his 
part, that there is only a body there behaving in the natural way 
through the action of its sense-organs and brain; smiling, nodding, 
speaking, answering, performing all those ‘‘intelligent’’ acts that 
Professor Ryle identifies with mentality, satisfactorily responding 
to all the situations of life, but wholly without consciousness. 
There is a distinction then between such acts and consciousness. 
Hence consciousness is not identical with such acts. Thus it is 
that the author’s argument does not prove his conclusion, but is 
quite irrelevant thereto. In the world as it is a man’s body is there 
in dreamless sleep without consciousness. We have only to imagine 
it as not coming back when he opens his eyes, starts up, and goes 
about the actions of the day. The incredibility of this does not 
prevent its being conceivable. 

(5) If you learned today that your own life from tomorrow 
morning on would be of this sort, the life of a perfectly behaving 
body but a perfectly unconscious one, you would suddenly cease to 
be concerned about it, you would not in the least cling to life on 
those terms, you would feel with a shock that you were going to die 
tonight. Why? Because you would not be there any more. You 
can not for a moment identify yourself with a body without con- 
sciousness. You are your conscious self. What Professor Ryle is 
doing (without knowing it) is denying that we exist. 

Solipsism is the tenet that I alone exist. Behaviorism is the 
tenet that I do not exist but other things do. This is the culmina- 
tion of human modesty. It surpasses even ‘‘Excuse me for exist- 
ing.’’ Professor Ryle is substantially a behaviorist. 


180 far as psychology alone is concerned the procedure of behaviorism 
is one fruitful, admirable, and sorely needed method. If any of its practi- 
tioners, in order to be encouraged and sustained in the prosecution of this 
method, have to brandish occasionally a denial of consciousness altogether, 
by all means let them do so. It need not disturb those who are pursuing the 
other inquiries within the subject. 
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(This is taking him and certain other writers at their word, 
speaking with reference to their statements. However, we can not 
suppose that Professor Ryle really, in his own mind, disbelieves in 
people’s own minds. The question for his reader is how in fact he 
conceives them, how he can possibly relate them to his own state- 
ments. The chief thing that is not clear in his book is ‘‘the 
concept of mind.’’ He tells us a great deal about what he does not 
believe regarding it, but very little that is exact about what he does. 
He can not help alluding occasionally to the facts of private con- 
sciousness, though he denies them. He never draws for us the 
urgently required line between what he accepts and what he does 
not. ) 

(6) The next compelling fact is best introduced by a much 
repeated phrase of his. He calls what he opposes the myth of ‘‘the 
ghost in the machine.’’ A very clever shot, except that it does not 
hit the mark. The mind, according to the ‘‘myth,’’ has no affinity 
to a ghost, and is not ‘‘in’’ the body. A ghost is something that 
appears, however nebulous it may be and however likely to evoke the 
exclamation, ‘‘Whence and what art thou, questionable shape?’’ 
Another name for it is an apparition. Consciousness does not ap- 
pear. It is not an object. The only way to know it as it is is to 
have it as one’s own, or conceive it as similarly the experience of 
another. In other words, the only undeceptive mode of conceiving 
it is the subjective mode. Any approach of thought to it whatever 
as a dim and misty object is a mistaken approach, an approach to 
something else that bears no resemblance to it. A ghost, as we 
know it in folklore and literature, is a nebulous body, not mind. 
The mythology is Professor Ryle’s. The field of appearance is by 
its nature invisible, imperceptible, to other fields. One field could 
not possibly perceive another except by including it, and then it 
would not be another field.” 

Consciousness, furthermore, is not conceived to be ‘‘in’’ the 
physical organism. It would not fit. In so saying I am only con- 
densing considerations too long to be set down here. To consider 
such a field as ‘‘in’’ the body, we have to change our conception 
of what the body really is, and to change the meaning of the word 
66 in. 993 


2A remark subject to this exception: we can indeed imagine a differently 
ordered world in which a perfect replica of another mental field could, by some 
physical message from the one brain to the other, be produced in one’s own 
mental field, which would thus include it but regard it truly as representing 
the first person’s whole mental field of the moment. But even then it would 
not be appearing as an object in space, 

8 The author has mentioned that the ‘‘myth’’ declares the mind to be 
imperceptible and unlocated, but this knowledge is apparently lulled to sleep, 
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(7) He keeps using the word ‘‘ghostly’’ for what is held to go 
on in the ‘‘private theatre.’’ Now the ghostly is mysterious, 
elusive, far from fully known. The content of the field of con- 
sciousness, however, is the least ghostly thing in the world of 
thought, for it reveals its true and whole nature in the very fact 
of its existence, it has no claim to existence as content of that field 
except precisely in so far as it does appear. As present in that field 
it is exactly what it appears to be. Consciousness is the one realm 
where appearance and reality coincide. For appearance and tts 
reality are what we are talking about. 

(8) The field of appearance is ‘‘the given.’’ In dealing with it, 
we are dealing with the indubitable, with ‘‘ultimate reality.”’ We 
know it exists because in it we have the immediate presence of what 
we mean by existent phenomena. All the rest of our world is a 
matter of belief. Thinking it important to look into the grounds of 
belief, to discover when they were sound and when they were 
otherwise, Descartes distinguished between what was present to 
consciousness (he explains that by cogitatio he means what we call 
consciousness) and what was not. There could hardly have been 
at that period a more fitting introduction to modern philosophy than 
just this side of his work. The given is of necessity, as he tells 
us in his own way, the base of operations for any philosophy that 
would trace out the justification for our beliefs. A philosophy that 
does not distinguish between its base and what it can reach there- 
from—the sure facts with which it sets out and the conclusions they 
justify—is logically lost. 

(9) According to the forms of language that have naturally and 
conveniently developed, consciousness is the attribute of a person. 
So it became easy for an early and crude philosophy to drift into the 
notion that it was a function performed by some entity other than 
itself. But we come to see that consciousness is not an action. It 
is a field of appearance. We can not conceive of a substance, 
located somewhere, exerting or exercizing consciousness. The words 
have no meaning. Upon this Hume in his chapter on Personal 
Identity was right. And Descartes had said something that was 
pregnant with the same truth when he declared the soul a substance 
whose only attribute is consciousness—for it amounts to saying that 
the soul is simply consciousness; though calling it one substance, 
with the predicates then attached to that term, was no aid to his 
thought.* Of course consciousness can be dependent upon or 


for throughout the book he describes the ‘‘mythical’’ mind in objective, spatial 
figures. 

4 More properly, our mental faculties, and therefore the mind or ‘‘soul’’ 
itself, are simply reliable potentialities—more or less reliable—the power of 
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correspondent to a physical process. Turn certain physical proc- 
esses on and a field of appearance comes into existence; turn them 
off and out it goes. 

(10) In all this it does not at all matter whether we say that 
the approaching man sees by having a picture in his mind of the 
objects before him, or that the surface of the objects, or emanations 
from them, are immediately present in his field of appearance. All 
that concerns us here is that they do appear in that field. And 
just what appearing means is marked for us by the difference 
between consciousness and unconsciousness.® 

(11) One of the author’s emphatic theses is that the notion 
that there is a content of consciousness always as such revealed to 
its possessor is an error, that in fact we are acquainted with what 
is in question in the most varying degrees and manners, and some- 
times not at all. The answer is simple. In so far as we are not 
acquainted with them, they are not in the field of consciousness 
and therefore not in question. If they are in the field, that does not 
mean (how often this has had to be pointed out!) that we know them 
analytically, or can classify them correctly, or describe them intel- 
ligibly, or even give them a name, or remember them a moment after, 
or that we attend to them when we have them; it means only that 
at the moment we were conscious of them, that we had such a feeling 
or impression, that a certain somewhat was appearing to us—per- 
haps some utterly indescribable touch or glow or cloud of sensation. 
As for degrees, consciousness (except when considered as knowledge 
of independently existing things) does not admit of degree. An 
experience is either present or not present. Degrees belong to the 
description (that is to say, the nature) of what was present, not to 
the fact of its being so. 

(12) ‘‘. . . the evidence a by Freud,’’ we read 
in the — een to show that there exist channels tributary to 
that stream [of consciousness] which run hidden from their owner”’ 
(p. 14). I£ hidden from him, they are not a part of his field, and 
he is the owner of them only in the sense that they are connected 
with processes of his body, and have an effect upon the actions of 


operating in certain fashions when the occasion shall arise. Consciousness, on 
the other hand, is not a potentiality but an actuality. Mind is a potentiality of 
various forms and processes of consciousness which tend, or are accompanied 
by that which tends, to bring forth acts in the material world. 

5 James’s essay entitled ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ does not deny 
consciousness in Professor Ryle’s sense. James’s thesis is double: (1) that 
there is no reason to assert an ego or knower distinct from the content itself 
(here agreeing with Hume) and (2) that the same data can be, and are, at the 
same time content of consciousness and content of the physical world as well 
(which Hume regarded as entirely conceivable). 
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that body. If (which is highly doubtful) they are fields of con- 
sciousness and not mere unconscious cerebration, they are outside 
his own exactly as the mind of another person is outside his own. 

(13) Just as we can imagine a body without consciousness, so we 
can imagine consciousness without a body. This also is incredible 
but not therefore inconceivable. On the contrary, it can be con- 
ceived with the utmost facility. It is obvious that we never ex- 
perience the whole field of appearance as located, as having a setting 
or surroundings, for the plain reason that it is the whole field, so 
that nothing else can appear along with it, it can have no back- 
ground. It is not to be likened to an island, for an island is sur- 
rounded by the sea. A field of consciousness is not surrounded by 
anything. It is the whole field and not a portion of any given field. 
This is the very definite reason why the idealists were able to con- 
ceive the field of consciousness as a placeless reality. Evidently a 
reality, for what is present in it, the stuff of momentary experience, 
is unmistakably existent, that is, real appearance. But the total 
experience does not place itself, is aware of its contents or objects 
and their relative places, is not concerned with any position of its 
own. I am not saying that this conception of the idealists was war- 
ranted, I am saying nothing about that, only that from the nature 
of the matter it was easy to form such a conception, which was free 
from contradiction. In short, we can think of a field of conscious- 
ness by itself because it always presents itself by itself. There was 
therefore no conceptual obstacle to the idealist’s maintaining that 
consciousness was not in space, that space was in consciousness; in 
others words, existed only in someone’s experience of it. 

We are interested here in this possible notion of consciousness 
without a body only for the sake of drawing a clear distinction. 
Professor Ryle’s book does not threaten any tenable article of belief 
that I know of beyond its immediate subject, but it does threaten 
clear and precise thinking, and that is why we are concerned with it. 

(14) It is the custom at present to speak of ‘‘events,’’ not 
substances, as the material of cosmology. This of course has a 
proper convenience and necessity for computation in the present 
phase of physical analysis. But for philosophy, manifestly, it can 
not be ultimate. An ‘‘event’’ means a happening, a taking place; 
it means that something concrete began to be or ceased to be or 
changed ; strictly, the event is the beginning or ceasing or changing 
and not the something concrete itself. Some existent must be pres- 
ent. In the field of consciousness events are the coming, going, or 
changing of qualia, concrete qualia, colors, sounds, tastes, bodily 
sensations, etc., the concrete appearances of our experience. These, 
being given realities that are what they appear to be, are what 
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correspond to ‘‘substances’’ in the ultimate data within our 
purview. 


Such are the facts that compel us to form the precise conception 
of consciousness. 

And yet in spite of all that has here been said, this author’s 
philosophy is ‘‘the most natural thing in the world.’’ When a 
man approaches in the street, as I have supposed, we do not see his 
vision of us, but also we do not think of tt. We can imagine, I 
said, that he is only a body there behaving in the natural way; 
smiling, nodding, speaking, answering, but wholly without con- 
sciousness. But it is precisely thus that we do conceive him on all 
ordinary occasions and for all ordinary purposes. Other people’s 
fields of appearance—we do not pause to give ourselves the trouble 
of imagining them at all. We believe in them at all times po- 
tentially, we are ready to think of them, we are on the very verge 
of doing so, but we rarely go over the verge. And this habit has 
the profoundest effect in rendering natural and easy the want of 
fellowfeeling, our callousness to the misery of others. 

Professor Ryle’s book simply erects this ordinary oblivion into 
a philosophy, gives it a sweeping and imposing formulation. Only 
to do this he has to follow a curious method of advocacy. He 
denies and denounces at great length in his first chapter, ‘‘with 
deliberate abusiveness,’’ before he has disproved. The result is that 
he forgets to disprove. He tells us elaborately the species of 
argument that he is going to use to explode the myth of conscious- 
ness (namely, that it is a mistake of categories, a mistaken applica- 
tion of terms) before he comes to the business of subjecting the 
facts themselves to a close and complete examination and showing 
just how our terms for them do not fit. The result is that he never 
comes to it at all. He never examines the ABC of familiar fact of 
which the reader has been here reminded. Would it not have been 
more effectual to begin with examining the facts, and therein and 
thereafter to blazon forth as emphatically as he chose the conclusions 
to which they led him? May I commend to him the text, Let not 
him who girdeth on his armor boast as he that putteth it off? 

It must be said, however, that one chief contention of the book 
is surely true and important. Language has always led us to fancy 
that in the moment when we use terms we have comprehensions or 
contemplations of what we should call their whole meaning. Really 
in such cases, just as the author maintains, we are apt to have only 
dispositions, tendencies, capacities. It has been easy to assume that 
the whole significance of a concept is grasped in the moment of 
thinking it, when in fact only some concrete fragment, such as the 
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word, was present, which by its associations served to hand the mind 
forward to the further discriminations and actions that bring it out 
right in the end. Only we have to remember that all this has a 
subjective side (as my words convey) as well as an objective. 

In the book two questions are treated more or less together: (1) 
Does consciousness exist? (2) Does consciousness cause and control 
the conduct of the body? Yet the author must of course be well 
aware that already in the seventeenth century the view was pro- 
pounded that though consciousness exists it does not interpose in the 
process of physical causation in the body. 

No chapter is more interesting to study than that on Imagination. 


The crucial problem is that of describing what is ‘‘seen in the mind’s 
eye’’ and what is ‘‘heard in one’s head.’?’ What are spoken of as ‘‘visual 
images,’’ ‘‘mental pictures,’’ auditory images and, in one use, ‘‘ideas’’ are 
commonly taken to be entities which are genuinely found existing elsewhere 
than in the external world. So minds are nominated for their theatres. But, 
as I shall try to show, the familiar truth that people are constantly seeing 
things in their minds’ eyes and hearing things in their heads is no proof that 
there exist things which they see and hear, or that the people are seeing or 
hearing. Much as stage-murders do not have victims and are not murders, s0 
seeing things in one’s mind’s eye does not involve either the existence of things 
seen or the occurrence of acts seeing them. So no asylum is required for them to 
exist or occur in. [P. 245.] 


Consider an example. 


Sometimes, when someone mentions a blacksmith’s forge, I find myself 
instantaneously back in my childhood, visiting a local smithy. I can vividly 
**gee’? the glowing red horseshoe on the anvil.... [P. 252.] 






The author’s account of this is that he is not to be described 
as being conscious of an image but simply as imagining that he is 
back in that blacksmith’s shop, seeing what was done there. All 
turns, apparently, for the author, on the right way to talk. We may 
freely say that we imagine we are seeing something, but may not say 
that we are contemplating a mental image. We can imagine what 
existed or what might exist, but when doing so we are not in the 
present having an existent picture. 

Now if one actually imagines the glowing red horseshoe as one 
saw it long ago, then in some sense a glowing red horseshoe is 
present to one in the instant of imagining. The author says much 
of striking value about the relation of imagining to pretending and 
play-acting. Granting the truth of this, we still have the presence 
for imagination of that glowing red horseshoe. I do not interpret 
him as meaning that the mind can literally render present to itself 
an experience of the past in its own original being although it no 
longer exists. That doctrine (which has been held) is marred, for 
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one thing, by the circumstance that our recollection is sometimes 
faulty, that what we imagine is not precisely what we then ex- 


perienced. I can only interpret him as meaning (interpretation - 


here is a puzzling business) that the matter must be dealt with as 
one of correct category, correct application of terms. The horseshoe 
is present to imagination, but this presentment must not be called a 
present image, must not be called existent. Well now, is that glow- 
ing red horseshoe, as at present appearing to me, a nothing? If 
so, there is no difference between a red horseshoe present to my 
imagination and no red horseshoe present at all. If not a nothing, 
it must be an existent. 

But—in spite of his words, does Professor Ryle really think 
that the horseshoe is present at all in that red and glowing color 
it had to the eyes? Readers can hardly say. He writes: 


Picturing Helvellyn, so far from having, or being akin to having, visual 
sensations, is compatible with having no such sensations and nothing akin to 
them ... [p. 266.] So far from picturing involving the having of faint sensa- 
tions, or wraiths of sensations, it involves missing just what one would be due 
to get, if one were seeing the mountain. [P. 270.] 


The emphasis is my own. Is the author denying that the horse- 
shoe as it appears in imagination is actually a glowing red, while 
affirming that we know we should recognize the true color instantly 
when we saw it? 

A reminiscence which has been slowly trying to rise to the sur- 
face of my mind now at last has its way. This book really insists on 
reminding me of one of the replies made from a scholarly quarter 
to Francis Galton’s questionnaire about mental imagery. That re- 
ply sounds astonishingly like many passages in this volume. 


These questions presuppose assent to some sort of a proposition regarding 
the ‘‘mind’s eye,’’? and the ‘‘images’’ which it sees. . . . This points to some 
initial fallacy. ... It is only by a figure of speech that I can describe my 
recollection of a scene as a ‘‘mental image’’ which I can ‘‘see’’ with my 
‘*mind’s eye’’....I do not see it ...any more than a man sees the 
thousand lines of Sophocles which under due pressure he is ready to repeat. 
The memory possesses it, . . .6 


Here I leave the matter, for I have no positive interpretation 
of this chapter to offer. 

To a philosophical writer who bursts into a painstaking discus- 
sion, which has lasted as long as modern philosophy, in a jaunty 
spirit of paradox and hasty subversion, we may surely say : Respect 
the burden. Revolution in our conceptions of this subject is always 
in order when it is the product of complete intellectual seriousness. 


6 Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, first edition, p. 85. This 
is a quotation from one of the letters he received. 
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But such seriousness will respect the burden of conscientious de- 
cision, of taxing thought, of ever-difficult impartiality (which is but 
another name for fidelity to fact), of the subtle conceptions that 
the student has to master. It will try its best to add to the com- 
mon stock without adding to the confusion. 


Dickinson S. MILuEr 
Boston, Mass. 





PROFESSOR RYLE AND THE CONCEPT OF MIND 


HITEHEAD has said, ‘‘It is not a mere question of having 
a soul or not having a soul. The question is, How much, if 
any?’’ Professor Ryle’s book, The Concept of Mind, may be 
characterized roughly as a critique of these two questions and an 
attempt to reorient philosophy into accordance with the latter, 
‘*How much soul has a body, if any?’’ I say ‘‘reorient’’ because 
his thesis, though timely, is not new. However, it will not be the 
purpose of this paper either to trace the antecedents of Professor 
Ryle’s thesis, or to set iurth that thesis as it is presented in The 
Concept of Mind. The book will have received its many and de- 
served reviews long before this article is in print, and at hands 
more competent and sympathetic than mine. Nor shall I be con- 
cerned with Professor Ryle’s invaluable service to philosophy in 
exploding the myth of Descartes, what Professor Ryle calls the 
‘‘dogma of the Ghost-in-the-machine,’’ though much of his book 
is in fact an extended polemic against this doctrine, that the rela- 
tion between mind and matter is a causal relation between the ma- 
terial and the immaterial. Our task here will be the more humble 
one of holding up to criticism four notions fundamental to the 
book’s thesis, which will be discussed respectively under the heads, 
(1) Dispositions and Occurrences, (2) Sensation and Observation, 
(3) Self-knowledge, (4) The Will. 

(1) Dispositions and Occurrences. On page 50 Professor Ryle 
writes, ‘‘I am arguing that in describing the workings of a per- 
son’s mind ... we are describing certain phases of his one 
career; namely we are describing the ways in which parts of his 
conduct are managed.’’ And again, page 58, ‘‘. . . the styles and 
procedures of people’s activities are the way their minds work. 
. . . Overt intelligent performances are not clues to the workings 
of minds; they are those workings.’’ That is, Professor Ryle 
wishes to say, thinking is not an activity going on over and above, 
or somewhere behind, a person’s overt bodily performances. His 
overt intelligent performances are, if you like, his thinking. Anal- 
ogously, ‘‘grocing’’ is not an activity going on over and above a 
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grocer’s overt performances: his selling potatoes, wrapping, bar- 
gaining, etc., are his ‘‘grocing,’’ or activities qua grocer. And 
just as we call a man a grocer if he performs certain actions, so an 
animal is said to possess a ‘‘mind’’ in so far as its performances 
are intelligent. 

Thus, when we characterize the ‘‘style and procedures of people’s 
activities’? by our use of such adverbs as ‘‘vainly,’’ ‘‘shrewdly,’’ 
‘‘earefully,’’ ‘‘stupidly,’’ etc., we are equally characterizing their 
‘‘minds.’’ We are saying that they are, at least for the moment, 
‘‘careful,’’ ‘‘vain,’’ ‘‘shrewd,’’ ‘‘stupid,’’ ete. However, Profes- 
sor Ryle recognizes that before we can call any act ‘‘vain,’’ or 
‘‘shrewd,’’ or ‘‘stupid,’’ ete., we must assume that the perform- 
ance 1s a working of mind: and thus he does not say simply that 
overt performances are workings of mind, but rather that overt 
intelligent performances are workings of mind. We do not call 
purely chance actions vain, or shrewd, or stupid, etc. In fact, if 
we are not certain whether an action was actually a working of 
mind (or intelligent), we may say, ‘‘Zf that was an intelligent 
action, it certainly was shrewd.”? ~_ 


At this point, in the judgment as to whether an action is intelli- 


gent or not, the analogy with the grocer breaks down, since, Pro- | 


fessor Ryle says, overt intelligent performances may be in fact 
indistinguishable from mere chance performances. It is as if we 
could observe someone going through all the actions of a grocer 
and not be sure that he was actually grocing: We may be unable to 
judge simply from the performance itself whether it is or is not 
intelligent. However, Professor Ryle says, though in ‘‘judging 
that someone’s performance is or is not intelligent we have... 
to look beyond the performance itself .. . we are not trying to 
pry into some hidden counterpart enacted on the supposed secret 
stage of the agent’s inner life. We are considering his abilities 
and propensities of which this performance was an actualization”’ 
(p. 45). 

’ Thus, Professor Ryle seems to be saying, mentality does not re- 
side, as it first appeared, simply in the actions, but rather in one’s 
‘‘abilities and propensities,’’ or what he more often calls ‘‘ disposi- 
tions’’ to do such actions. For example, he continues, the shot of a 
professional marksman and that of a novice may be, episodically, 
identical in character while necessarily dispositionally different, since 
the former ‘‘has the skill.”’ The novice may hit the bull’s-eye his 
first shot, but his action is not for that reason a skillful action, 
though it be identical in character with the professional’s. In a 
word, Professor Ryle contends, we distinguish thoughtful actions 
from chance actions, directed actions from undirected actions, not 
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by what is done (the episode), but by the presence or absence of 
dispositions, i.e., propensities, capacities, bents, etc., to do such per- 
formances. Given any specific actions, our analysis as to whether 
they are stupid, shrewd, skillful, etc., may be wrong; but a short- 
range test will usually betray the disposition, i.e., tell us whether 
the man really is skilled, vain, stupid, paying attention, etc. 

In illustration, Professor Ryle says, to say that a bird is migrat- 
ing is to say something episodic, i.e., it is flying south, and disposi- 
tional, i.e., something about the bird’s biological disposition, 
though for all a camera would tell us a bird migrating and one fly- 
ing south are doing the same thing. Now phrases which refer at 
once to dispositions and occurrences can be put into what Professor 
Ryle calls ‘‘semi-hypothetical,’’ or ‘‘mongrel categorical’’ state- 
ments. For example, ‘‘You would do that!’’ expresses an occur- 
rence explicable by a disposition to do just such things. It is a 
‘*partially satisfied open hypothetical statement.’’ ‘‘Correspond- 
ingly,’’ he continues, ‘‘to say that someone has done something, 
paying some heed to what he was doing, is not only to say that he 
was, e.g., ready for any of a variety of associated tasks and tests 
which might have cropped up but perhaps did not; it is also to 
say that he was ready for the task with which he actually coped. 
.. . The description of him as minding what he was doing is just 
as much an explanatory report of an actual occurrence as a condi- 
tional prediction of further occurrences. ”’ 

Thus, ‘‘my mind,’’ Professor Ryle occasionally seems to be say- 
ing (cf. p. 168), is simply ‘‘my ability and proneness to do certain 
sorts of things’’: it is a catalogue of dispositions, for from this cata- 
logue is drawn the ‘‘explanations’’ of my intelligent performances. 
That is, my ‘‘qualities of mind,’’ my ‘‘vanity,’’ ‘‘shrewdness,’’ 
‘‘stupidity,’’ ‘‘intelligence,’’ etc., are dispositions, propensities, 
and abilities, which may both explain my otherwise ambiguous 
overt performances as well as allow of predictions as to how I 
shall act in certain subsequent situations. We ‘‘explain’’ human 
behavior by such ‘‘mental’’ qualities just as we ‘‘explain’’ the be- 
havior of inanimate objects by their dispositional qualities. To 
use Professor Ryle’s favorite example, we say that the glass broke 
when the stone hit it because it was brittle, where ‘‘brittle’’ is a 
dispositional predicate. The dispositional predicate is also an ‘‘in- 
ference ticket’’: if a stone hits brittle glass, the glass will fly into 
pieces, not stretch. 


I have attempted, in the foregoing, to state Professor Ryle’s 
thesis as cogently and succinctly as possible, without, I hope, too 
much of the distortion which must follow, almost inevitably, from 
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such brevity and baldness of expression. The statement is posed 
here, however, for criticism, not for persuasion: and what we have 
lost in the elegance of prose and emotive illustration we may hope 
to gain in cognitive clarity. 

Two central confusions in the argument at once become evi- 
dent, one, (a) terminological, and one, (b) non-terminological. 

(a) The terminological confusion is to be found in Professor 
Ryle’s often indiscriminate use of the ambiguous words ‘‘intelli- 
gent’’ and ‘‘chance”’ and words allied to them such as ‘‘heed,”’ 
‘‘eonscious,’’ ‘‘minding,’’ and their opposites. The word ‘‘intelli- 
gent’? may mean, in English, when predicated of actions, (i) a 
directed action, one for which we hold the performer responsible 
(in contradistinction to the action of a machine), or what Profes- 
sor Ryle calls a ‘‘working of mind’’; (ii) one species of directed 
action, one way in which the performer may do his directed actions, 
e.g., he may do his performances intelligently rather than stupidly. 
But before we can judge that his performance is intelligent in this 
latter sense we must assume that it is intelligent in the former 
sense. His action must be, in our judgment, directed before it can 
be well directed. How he directs his actions will determine what 
Professor Ryle calls his ‘‘character of mind.’’ Similarly, the 
word ‘‘chance’’ may mean simply an undirected, ‘‘mechanical,’’ 
action, or it may mean an wnskillful directed action. The novice 
in Professor Ryle’s illustration who hits the bull’s-eye his first 
shot will certainly be said to do so ‘‘by chance,’’ but his action will 
be no less a ‘‘ working of mind,’’ however ill-directed. Also by say- 
ing that someone is minding what he is doing, or that he is paying 
some heed to what he does, we may mean (i) that he is being care- 
ful, or we may mean only (ii) that he did not do it ‘‘mechani- 
cally,’’ ie., that his action was directed and not done ‘‘uncon- 
sciously’’ or simply from habit. Professor Ryle’s man, who, in 
paying some heed to what he was doing, was ‘‘ready for any of a 
variety of associated tasks and tests which might have cropped up’’ 
as well as ‘‘ready for the task with which he actually coped,’’ was 
not merely directing his actions but was directing them well. In- 
deed, a man may be a bad driver, capable of handling no emer- 
gencies, and yet be heeding what he is doing. He may equally 
have been ‘‘ready,’’ in fact most eager, for the task with which he 
coped, and yet paid no attention in the actual doing of it. 

Unfortunately Professor Ryle’s failure to clarify these terms 
and to guard against their ambiguities, their two fundamentally 
different usages, ends, not simply in misleading and perplexing his 
readers, but in providing The Concept of Mind with its central con- 
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structive thesis, that of the explanation of mentality by the device 
of dispositions. 

In ‘‘judging that someone’s performance is or is not intelli- 
gent’’—i.e., whether it is or is not a working of mind—Professor 
Ryle has said that, in looking beyond the person’s performance 
itself, we are ‘‘considering his abilities and propensities,’’ or, in a 
word, his ‘‘dispositions.’’ And his illustration was that of the 
novice and the skilled marksman whose two episodically indis- 
tinguishable shots were distinguished by appealing to their dis- 
positions, to the fact that one ‘‘had the skill’’ and the other did 
not. Note, however, that in the example he is appealing to dis- 
positions to explain, not whether or not the performances were 
directed actions, or ‘‘workings of mind,’’ the point at issue, but 
whether they were both equally well directed, or equally skillful 
actions. Indeed, a man with the ‘‘disposition,’’ the hard-earned 
skill of the marksman, is apt to do his shots more skillfully than a 
novice, just as an intelligent man is apt to act more wisely in a 
given situation than a stupid man. And for this reason, when we 
are in doubt whether a directed action was skillful, vain, shrewd, 
ete., a knowledge of the performer’s past and habits and disposi- 
tions may help us in properly judging the action, though it is not 
inconceivable that such knowledge may also mislead and prejudice 
us. There is no reason why a vain man may not on some occasion 
act humbly, or a skilled marksman make a chance shot, or a novice 
make a skilled shot. 

But—and this is the important point—when we are in doubt as 
to whether an action is directed or not, i.e., whether it is a ‘‘ work- 
ing of mind’’ or not, then any appeal to a man’s dispositions, to 
the ‘‘character of his mind,’’ will never, or almost never, give us 
the slightest clue for our judgment. Vain men, clever men, alert 
men may all do things instinctively, by habit, and unconsciously. 
The performer alone, when we can not judge from his actions, will 
be able to tell us whether he was or was not directing his action at 
that time, whether he was or was not conscious of what he was 
doing. Dispositions in such cases are irrelevant; and only a play 
upon the word ‘‘intelligent,’’ with its consequent appeal to er- 
roneous illustrations, such as that of archery, could have ever made 
such an idea persuasive. 

Throughout The Concept of Mind Professor Ryle proceeds in 
this fashion, playing, apparently unconsciously, within the ambigui- 
ties of the word ‘‘intelligent’’; and in every turn he succeeds in 
shifting the reader’s attention from the crucial problem of our 
distinction between intelligent (directed) action and non-intelli- 
gent action to the derivative and more palatable problem of our 
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distinction between the innumerable species of intelligent actions, 
our grasping of a person’s ‘‘character of mind.’’ 

Of course, no one has simply a ‘‘working of mind’’ or does a 
mere ‘‘directed action’’ apart from having some character of mind 
or apart from directing his action in some specific way. In fact, 
by ‘‘character of mind,’’ or ‘‘ way in which’’ an intelligent person 
exercises his capacities, we mean a character in his behavior not 
common to every member of his species, or better, not a requisite 
for his being an intelligent being. Every child is born with some 
character of mind, i.e., capacities and propensities to do its intelli- 


gent actions in ways not common to everybody: and it proceeds to \ 
develop further characters of mind, e.g., vanity, skill, shrewdness, \ 
\ 


ete. But it is not born a child unless it is capable, however feebly, 
of intelligent action. We arrive at the notion of simply ‘‘work- 
ings of mind’’ by abstracting from individual intelligent actions 
and ignoring the character of mind in our search for that which 
characterizes the species. Again, as Professor Ryle rightly warns 
us, we must remember that ‘‘thinking,’’ like ‘‘grocing,’’ is simply 
@ generic name indicating some common character in a variety of 
specific acts, in this case, in acts of intelligent creatures. 

However, since cases arise in which intelligent (directed) ac- 
tions are indistinguishable from non-intelligent actions, it appears 
that we must, in Professor Ryle’s words, often ‘‘look beyond the 
performance itself’’ in determining whether an act is or is not a 
working of mind. But where do we look? To say that we look to 
some ‘‘inner performance’’ inaccessible to the observer, would seem 
to admit what Professor Ryle is disposed not to admit, i.e., what 
he calls a performer’s ‘‘ Private Access,’’ and hence, he fears, some 
ghost behind the behavior of the body. At this point—if we are al- 
lowed to conjecture how philosophers’ minds work—Professor Ryle 
alights upon our happy means of distinction between a skilled and 
an unskilled action when they are, for the observer, indistinguish- 
able :—we inquire into the performers’ dispositions! And then, 
apparently unaware that he has turned his attention from the dis- 
tinction between intelligent and non-intelligent actions to the dis- 
tinction between various species of intelligent action, he attempts 
to extend this ‘‘explanation by dispositions,’’ important only in the 
latter case, to the whole nature of mentality. And in this fashion, 
consciousness itself, through a terminological howler, is reduced 
finally to an animal’s propensities and liabilities. 

(b) The second confusion spoken of above, the non-termino- 
logical howler, is that concerning the nature of any explanation 
by dispositions. When, for example, a skilled and unskilled action 
are indistinguishable episodically, Professor Ryle, as we have seen, 
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wishes to find their proper distinction within the dispositions from 
which they spring, not within some further ‘‘inaccessible activity”’ 
attending one and not the other. Thus in another illustration he 
says (p. 51) that there is no ‘‘physiological difference between the 
description of one bird as ‘flying south’ and of another as ‘migrat- 
ing,’ though there is a big biological difference between these de- 
scriptions.’’ This must mean thet two different dispositions (e.g., 
‘‘migratory’’ and ‘‘non-migratory’’) may have actualizations, not 
only indistinguishable by an observer, but in fact identical in char- 
acter. Such a howler seems to have been formulated in another 
attempt to escape the ‘‘Private Access’’ theory which is always 
cropping up in discussions of mind and feeling. But whatever 
its source, the idea is clearly erroneous. 

Dispositional words and phrases are what may be called ‘‘ predi- 
cates of function,’’ ie., they indicate the way in which their sub- 
ject will function, or tends or is apt to function, in certain circum- 
stances ; they are used to ‘‘explain’’ (in Professor Ryle’s word) the 
functioning of their subject when the overt, or apparent character 
of that act is ambiguous, making the act, for the observer, indis- 
tinguishable from other, quite different activities." For example, 
to call a bird ‘‘migratory’’ is to indicate how the bird will behave 
under certain climatic conditions. But we do not ‘‘explain’’ that a 
bird is migrating because it is migratory : rather we ‘‘explain’’ that 
it is flying south because it is migrating, or because it is a migratory 
bird, since its performance may otherwise be, to our observer, 
indistinguishable from the accidental flying south of a non- 
migratory bird. But this is not to say that the two performances 
are identical in character. Indeed, contrary to Professor Ryle’s 
statement, scientific investigation has now shown that physiologi- 
cally the episodes are not identical in character: something more 
is going on inside a migratory bird (though not in any ghost in it) 
than is going on in one accidentally flying south. 

In brief, the overt behavior of a person is at once part of the 
working, or ‘‘actualization,’’ of his dispositions, as well as, in 
ambiguous performances, a possible clue to the full nature of his 
activities. Flying south is a possible clue for a judgment about 
migration as well as being part, the obvious and observable part, 
of the migratory act itself. Equally, overt actions are clues to 
the workings of minds as well as part of those workings. But in 
neither case is the remainder of the workings going on in some 

1 There is a secondary and allied usage: we say, e.g., that a thing breaks 


“because it is brittle,’’ since the class of breakable things includes the class 
of brittle things. 
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ethereal ghost: it is simply going on in the less accessible interiors 
of the organism. 

Obviously, ‘‘overt intelligent performances’’ are the workings 
of minds, not clues to those workings. But to say ‘‘overt intelli- 
gent performances’’ is to beg the question; it is already to have 
interpreted the performances, just as to say that a migratory flying 
south is not a clue to the actualization of ‘‘migratory,’’ but is its 
actualization. The problem is to know whether any given flying 
south is the more complex episode of migration, since we can not 
see what is going on within the bird’s body. A few tests or further 
observations will probably allow us to infer whether or not the 
action was in fact a migratory performance, just as a few tests or 
acute observations may convince us whether a man was or was not 
conscious of what he was doing, or was or was not doing things 
skillfully, or was or was not doing a thing on purpose. 

Dispositional predicates are simply statements of how in fact 
the subject can be expected to act in a given situation; and a 
fortiori different dispositions issue in different actions. A brittle 
cup and a friable cup will act differently when a stone hits them, 
though both may break. The shot of a novice and the shot of a 
marksman, in so far as the former is an unskilled performance and 
the latter skilled, can never be the same episode; otherwise we are 
appealing to ineffectual ghosts when we appeal to dispositions. A 
chance action and an intelligent action are never identical in char- 
acter, however deceptive they may be to an observer. Indeed con- 
trary to what Professor Ryle says, we should never appeal to a dis- 
position for an explanation of one action over against another 
if we had the slightest conviction that the two were identical. 
Everyone knows that something happened when he did something 
consciously which did not happen when he did it unconsciously, 
however deceptive his actions were to observers. Mentality is, if 
you like, a complication in the field of animal activity; but to at- 
tempt to explain mentality by an appeal to hypothetical and semi- 
hypothetical propositions, stating what will happen if a person is 
acting intelligently, is to beg the question by appealing to a test 
whereby observers determine the nature of otherwise ambiguous 
performances. Dispositional predicates are inference tickets for 
the very reason that they allow us to say something more about 
the nature of an episode than may be immediately evident. And 
this holds whether we are inferring that an action is simply an 
intelligent intelligent action, or whether we are inferring that it is 
an intelligent action; though in either case we will probably make 
our judgments upon observing the episodes themselves, with no 
inference from dispositions. A professional marksman may judge 
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simply by observing a man making his first shot whether his ac- 
tion is or is not a performance of skill; and so equally we have 
criteria for actions by which we judge them intelligent or non- 
intelligent. And we judge by tests, results, and other subsidiary 
considerations any performance about which we are doubtful, i.e., 
any episode which may be only the observable part of a more com- 
plex episode. Certainly when we apply a ‘‘heed concept’’ to a 
person’s actions we are, in Professor Ryle’s words (p. 138), de- 
scribing ‘‘one operation with a special character’’; but this ‘‘spe- 
cial character’’ is a complication in the organism’s activity, not, as 
Professor Ryle suggests, a ghostly disposition. The ‘‘complica- 
tion’’ may need a test to be ascertained by an observer; it will be 
evident to the performer. 

(2) Sensation and Observation. Part of the complication in 
an organism’s activity which accompanies his overt intelligent 
actions and of which those actions are, for an observer, clues, is 
the having of sensations and the making of observations. Profes- 
sor Ryle says (p. 222) that he does ‘‘not regard the fact that a 
person has a sensation as a fact about his mind, whereas the fact 
that he observes something and the fact that he tends not to observe 
things of certain sorts do belong to the description of his mental 
operations and powers.’’ Elsewhere (p. 204) he writes, ‘‘there is 
nothing ‘mental’ about sensations.’’ And though he recognizes 
that this is a somewhat ‘‘objectionable phrase,’’ he writes further: 
‘‘Having a sensation is not an exercise of a quality of intellect or 
character. Hence we are not too proud to concede sensations to 
reptiles.’’ In other words, having a sensation is not an intelli- 
gent action, or working of mind. But is the making of observa- 
tions a working of mind, or intelligent action? Surely reptiles 
make observations as well as have sensations, else they would never 
act. Professor Ryle must mean that the way we react to what we 
observe and the way we act to make other observations and to 
ascertain observations are the exercise of our qualities of intellect. 
Evidently he means by ‘‘making of observations’’ the way in which 
we exploit our capacity to observe, just as he usually means by a 
‘‘working of mind’’ the way in which we exploit our capacity to 
act intelligently. And just as we must assume the act to be an 
intelligent act, or working of mind, before we can call it an act of 
vanity, or of shrewdness, or of stupidity, etc., so we must as- 
sume that we can observe, before we can observe intelligently, 
or .before observation can be a working of mind. Thus Pro- 
fessor Ryle would like to call (p. 152) words like ‘‘perceive,’’ 
‘“see,’’ ‘‘observe,’’ etc., ‘‘achievement words’’ such that they are 


‘‘incapable of being qualified by adverbs like ‘erroneously’ and 
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‘incorrectly.’ ’’ Otherwise, he could not go on to speak of how one 
intelligently observed, i.e., wisely, carefully, intelligently, etc., and 
hence he could not speak of observation as one of those ‘‘ qualities 
of mind’’ which we find out by scrutinizing a person’s overt acts. 

Now it would be an achievement indeed if twenty centuries of 
epistemological wrangling could comfortably be dismissed by call- 
ing the word ‘‘observe’’ an ‘‘achievement’’ word. And yet it 
seems difficult to deny that when we have observed something we 
have observed something. Certainly Professor Ryle is right in 
saying (p. 224) that the question ‘‘How do we infer from the sensa- 
tions which we observe to the objects which we do not observe?’’ 
is a ‘‘spurious how-question.’’? I, at least, should not recognize a 
sensation if I did see one. Yet I am not equaily convinced that 
when I have observed something, I have observed some thing. 
I mean that if I feel a pain in my foot and then find that my foot 
has just been amputated, I am not certain that I do feel a pain in 
my foot. Or when I observe a star in the heavens, I am hesitant to 
say that I have succeeded in seeing. a star which is in the heavens: 
it may have exploded centuries ago. It is no mistake that a saint 
may see visions and a drunken man may observe two lamp posts; 
but it presents a problem to say what they achieve in these acts of 
observation. I suspect that the drunken man, when he becomes 
sober, would not say either that he had seen two lamp posts, or 
that he saw two sensations which looked like lamp posts, but rather 
that he had had the sensation of seeing two lamp posts. In fact I 
am in doubt whether I ever have any sensation which is not a 
sensation of observation, that is, which is not a sensation of feeling 
or seeing or smelling something somewhere, whether it be simply 
the feeling of a pain in the foot or the seeing of a splotch of color. 
But it is another question whether I have in fact the foot which I 
feel, or whether the splotch of color which I see over there does in 
fact exist beyond my body. 

The question now arises whether it makes sense in any sense to 
call a word like ‘‘observe’’ an ‘‘achievement word.’’ It would cer- 
tainly seem to be an achievement if an Oxford undergraduate ob- 
served the sun at the moment it rose over the horizon. However, if 
he were a budding astronomer, the thought might occur to him that, 

2 Professor Ryle spends a good deal of time refuting what he calls the 
‘*Sense Datum Theory’’ on the questionable assumption that all sense datum 
theorists are devotees of the ghost-in-the-machine dogma. Young adherents to 
this dogma are apt to say that the mind observes or intuits sensations, as 
though the having of sensations—and not the having of sensations—was it- 
self an act of perception. The regress is obvious; and we shall leave to the 


Concept of Mind the refutation of a position which should never have been 
taken seriously in the first place. 
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for all his efforts, he had failed. He would realize that the sun 
had, in fact, intersected his horizontal ‘‘line of vision,’’ ie., the 
straight line (Euclidean or otherwise) extending outwards from 
his eye and tangent to the earth, some eight minutes before he wit- 
nessed it doso. Or, again, what in fact has an astronomer achieved 
who observes a star which, on his calculations, may have burnt out 
before his birth? Has he seen the star or hasn’t he? 

In brief, we never observe what is, but only, at best, what was; 
the contemporary world is forever beyond our perceptual grasp. 
But if this is the case, then in so far as we achieve anything in ob- 
servation, in so far, that is, as we believe that our observations tell 
us what does in fact inhabit our world, we are making an inference 
—at least the inference that what was is. And of course we may 
be wrong; just as we may be wrong in inferring that what is (in 
our observation) was (in fact). Or, as in the case of our astrono- 
mer, our observations may not afford us sufficient ground upon 
which to predict what is in fact the present state of things. 

But the important point is, that the actual or—to use a word 
| which will probably give Professor Ryle goose-flesh—the real state 
\of the world beyond the body may be, and often is, quite independ- 
\ent of what we observe, or, indeed, of the making of observations. 
\All that is necessary for observation, or for observing beyond our 
bodies, is a certain state, presumably within the brain, of the ani- 

mal body; and a dose of drugs or fevered brain may be just as 
efficacious in producing such observations as are the influences 
of the animal’s environment. 

We may, of course, observe something without concluding—or 
‘‘inferring’’—that we are observing some thing. The drunken 
man, for example, may have sufficient wit left so that, though he 
sees two lamp posts, he realizes that there is, really, only one post 
before him. Similarly, in a dream we may be aware that we 
are dreaming, and so realize that the objects which we are observ- 
ing do not exist outside our dream sensations. We are apt then to 
say that we have had only certain sensations, and that we have not 
really observed anything, or, as in the case of the drunken man, 
that we have not observed the things as they really are. Thus we, 
with Professor Ryle, may like to use the word ‘‘observe’’ only in 
eases when our observations are ‘‘correct,’’ ie., when we do 
‘‘achieve’’ a proper knowledge of our bodies or of our environment 
in observation, or by virtue of our sensations. Only when we find 
ourselves being deceived, or dreaming, or when we are aware that 
we are not achieving the proper ends of observation, do we seri- 
ously consider the fact that our observations are effected by sensa- 
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tions. We then, if we are prone to reflection, attempt to make a 
distinction between ‘‘mere’’ sensation and proper observation. 

Professor Ryle’s distinction here is new in the history of phi- 
losophy. He says (p. 223) that ‘‘we should ask, not ‘what is 
an observer doing besides having sensations?’ but, ‘What does the 
description of an observer embody over and above the description 
of him as having those sensations?’’’ That is, he would like to 
say that observing and having sensations do not necessarily differ 
episodically, or as occurrences, but may differ only in that the 
sensory act is done in two different ‘‘frames of mind.’’ For ex- 
ample, he says (p. 230) that someone observing a thimble is also 
in some sense ‘‘thinking,’’ but ‘‘The sense in which he is think- 
ing and not merely having visual sensations, is that he is having 
a visual sensation in a thimble-seeing frame of mind.’’ How the 
observer attains to this frame of mind, if he can never observe a 
thimble without it, Professor Ryle omits to say (cf. pp. 230-234). 
What he does say is that, assuming observation, it is easy to under- 
stand how the observer may learn to recognize thimbles as such 
when he observes them. In fact, Professor Ryle’s purported dis- 
tinction between sensation and observation becomes, at most, a 
distinction between observation and recognition. Thus ‘‘a person 
who recognizes a cow at sight is prepared for a multifarious variety 
of sights, sounds, and smells, of none of which need the thought 
actually occur to him’’ (p. 231). And the drunken man who 
thought he saw two lamp posts was in a two-lamp-post-seeing frame 
of mind. 

We have discussed the fallacy of this appeal to dispositions for 
explanation in the preceding section, and there is no need to re- 
peat that argument here. There is no need in this instance to re- 
duce Professor Ryle’s doctrine of observation to absurdity. If 
we deny the doctrine of the ghost-in-the-machine, then observation 
will be an episode in the animal body; and, given that episode, 
however caused, the animal will observe whether it likes it or not 
—and in despite of its ‘‘frames of mind.’’ If observations differ 
from mere sensations, or if we sometimes ‘‘accept’’ what we ob- 
serve as fact and sometimes dismiss what we observe as ‘‘mere sen- 
sation,’’ the difference lies in the perceptual episode and not in 
some disposition to observe or not to observe. Of course, according 
to our past experiences, knowledge, habits, and hence present dis- 
positions, we may be. more apt to observe some things and not 
others, or to be deceived or not be deceived, or we may more readily 
achieve or not achieve in our observations to an understanding of 
the world about us. But such dispositions are bodily conditions 
which do make a difference in the perceptual episodes. Animals 
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may close their eyes or focus their attention or move their heads 
and bodies; but beyond this they have little control over what 
they will or will not observe. Indeed, those who do attain some 
positive control over their observations are apt to be looked upon, 
as was Blake, as mad visionaries. 

Whether we ‘‘recognize’’ what we observe is another question 
and one which, despite Professor Ryle, is irrelevant to this discus- 
sion. Children observe cows long before they learn what sights, 
sounds, and smells to expect from such creatures—before they 
learn what a strange beast a cow is. 

(3) Self-knowledge. There is a sense in which being ‘‘self- 
conscious’’ means simply becoming aware of our own character, 
or the way in which we do our intelligent actions and make our 
observations. Professor Ryle devotes a chapter to proving that 
there is nothing ‘‘ghostly’’ about this sort of self-knowledge, 
though such self-knowledge is, as he remarks, ‘‘logically condemned 
to eternal penultimacy,’’ since ‘‘the operation which is the com- 
menting is not, and cannot be, the step on which the commentary 
is being made.’’ Thus there is a ‘‘systematic elusiveness of ‘I,’ ’’ 
since our self-knowledge must always be retrospective; and though 
this accounts for much of our ‘‘feelings of spontaneity,’’ it does 
not necessarily give us an insight into our own minds which others 
do not have. Indeed other people may know the character of our 
minds better than do we. 

But self-knowledge by retrospection, however important in the 
delineation of our own character, does not touch either the prob- 
lem of the privacy of consciousness or, what Professor Ryle denies, 
the fact of introspection. If we were not conscious of what we 
were doing when we did it, retrospection upon how as a matter of 
fact we did act would be impossible. Retrospection is dependent 
upon memory, and memory is dependent largely upon the fact that 
we make conscious observations and are aware of our performances. 
Retrospection tells us only the nature of our intelligent actions, 
i.e., whether they are shrewd, witty, stupid, intelligent, vain, etc., 
and something of the nature of our observations, how acute they 
are, etc. In a similar way observers learn the character of our 
minds, because they have learned to distinguish between intelli- 
gent acts and non-intelligent acts, and they proceed then to judge 
whether our acts are stupid, vain, humble, intelligent, etc. They 
may even judge from our behavior and expressions, how acutely 
we make our observations. But in all cases, of course, they may be 
deceived; and they may have to rely upon pragmatic measures to 
ascertain judgments or even to make certain judgments. Per- 
formances may be deceptive, or simply ambiguous; and in these 
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cases the performer does have a ‘‘Private Access,’’ however 
badly he misinterprets the data. The performer alone may be 
able to tell us whether he was being humble or whether he was 
conscious of what he did in a specific instance. Indeed, when 
there is an ambiguity as to whether an action was an intelligent 
one or not, i.e., whether it was a working of mind or a chance ac- 
tion, the performer is the only one who can tell us for sure which 
it was; and no appeal to dispositions, propensities, and conse- 
quences of tests can do more than lead us to suspect that it was 
one or the other. And if his observations are more than vulgar 
ones, the ‘‘performer’’ will be the only one who has access to them 
for the judging of their nature. Again, we can not reduce ‘‘my 
mind’’ to simply ‘‘my ability and proneness to do certain sorts 
of things.’’ Indeed, ability and proneness may be just those. 
dispositions which allow me to do a thing unconsciously and with- 
out heed, to dismiss my ‘‘mind.’’ To know what we are doing may 
be the same as to be prepared for what we are doing (cf. p. 177) ; 
but it is not in this case the same as being conscious of what we 
are doing. ‘‘Mind”’ is not simply a ghostly catalogue of propensi- 
ties and abilities; it is, at least for present-day thought, an enig- 
matic complication in the field of organic occurrences. 

Part of the complication we call consciousness and the working 
of mind is, as has been said, the making of observations; and these 
‘facts’? may or may not issue in overt observable performances. 
Indeed, our overt actions are only a tiny fragment of our work- 
ings of mind. To this wealth of non-overt bodily activity the ‘‘per- 
former’’ alone has access; and for this reason, the analysis of such 
activity is called ‘‘introspection,’’ though such analysis will, of 
course, involve retrospection, as does the analysis of overt action. 
In fact, the analysis of the nature of observation itself and of mere 
sensation must be solely the work of introspection, for all extro- 
spection is based upon observation: we do not observe observa- 
tions; though we may observe the way in which people, including 
ourselves, go about their observations, which is simply another 
way of saying that we observe their intelligent actions and infer 
the specific observations requisite for such actions. The generic 
nature of sensation and observation, let alone memory and cogni- 
tion, is a problem which philosophy has scarcely begun to tackle. 
Hume’s assumption that he knew that a bodily feeling, or ‘‘neat’’ 
sensation, was an ‘‘impression,’’ and that observation arose from 
custom, was a trick played upon him by the metaphysical grammar 
of his day, a grammar of substance-quality, ghost-in-the-machine- 
thinking. And the modern assumption that we can clarify the 
nature of observation and sensation without tentative metaphysical 
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grammars is simply a failure to recognize the nature of the 
problem. 

Once we eliminate the ghost-in-the-machine, the problems for 
philosophy have just begun. The ghost has long been a convenient 
bearer of all sorts of phenomena which our natural ontology, or 
physiological and physical theories, could not hope to explain. 
Slay the ghost, and nature inherits a wealth of tasks with which 
no natural science has the slightest idea how to cope. If we call 
sensation and observations complications in the field of organic 
activity, then our ontology of natural occurrences, our notion as to 
what constitutes an ‘‘event’’ of nature, must also be applicable to 
sensation and observation. The theory of Nature will have to be 
able to explain how it is that disturbances within an animal body can 
give the animal sensations of observing indefinitely beyond its body. 
Philosophie speculation as to the nature of Nature will have just 
begun; and introspection will be our method of access to the in- 
terior of her most complex and intriguing processes. 

(4) The Will. ‘‘In their most ordinary employment,’’ Profes- 
sor Ryle writes (pp. 69-70), ‘‘ ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ are 
used, with a few minor elasticities, as adjectives applying to actions 
which ought not to be done. . . . When we say that someone could 
have avoided committing a lapse or error . . . we mean that he 
knew how to do the right thing. . . . But when a person has done 
the right thing, we can not then say that he knew how to do the 
wrong thing, or that he was competent to make mistakes.’’ Now 
in the above sense of ‘‘voluntary’’ and ‘‘involuntary,’’ our atten- 
tion is again directed to the way in which we carry out our intelli- 
gent actions. No one is praised or blamed for simply chance ac- 
tion, except in so far as his intelligent actions bring about the 
chance event. 

However, sometimes we refer to non-intelligent and intelligent 
actions respectively as involuntary and voluntary. Professor Ryle 
makes two classes here: (i) ‘‘Very often we oppose things done 
voluntarily to things suffered under complusion’’; (ii) ‘‘When a 
person does something voluntarily, in the sense that he does it on 
purpose or is trying to do it, his action certainly reflects some 
quality or qualities of mind, since . . . he is in some degree and in 
one fashion or another minding what he is doing.’’ Towards a 
simplification of what we mean by ‘‘voluntary’’ here, let us ex- 
elude from (i) those intelligent actions done under compulsion, i.e., 
performances done by but ‘‘against the will’’ of the performer. 
Acts done ‘‘unwillingly,’’ if they are intelligent, are still in some 
sense done voluntarily. A man being tortured confesses ‘‘un- 
willingly’’ because he would rather not talk, but he chooses confes- 
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sion rather than further pain. Whenever we subordinate a desired 
end to one less desired, we are apt to say that we are doing so 
‘‘unwillingly,’’ though circumstances or moral obligations make 
any other action unwise. Whereas, if that suffered is entirely 
from compulsion, we do not call it an intelligent act, and hence 
do not praise, condone, or blame the person involved. 

Again, let us exclude from (ii) those intelligent actions done 
from habit or done unconsciously. We do not usually praise or 
blame people for their actions-of-habit or for actions done un- 
consciously, though we may call such actions good or bad, and then 
praise or blame the person for acquiring the habits or for not pay- 
ing attention. Thus we do not usually qualify actions-of-habit 
and those actions done unconsciously by ‘‘qualities of mind’’— 
adverbs such as ‘‘shrewdly,’’ ‘‘stupidly,’’ ‘‘vainly,’’ etc. In fact, 
it is difficult to know just when or whether to call such actions 
workings of mind at all, or whether they are intelligent actions. 
And for this reason we call them ‘‘automatic,’’ and occasionally 
venture to call them ‘‘involuntary.”’ 

Thus we seem to mean by intelligent action, (i) action done 
voluntarily in some sense, or not done entirely under compulsion, 
but where choice played a role; (ii) action done consciously, a 
working of mind which can be called, e.g., ‘‘shrewd,’’ ‘‘stupid,’’ 
ete. In brief, workings of mind involve attention and freedom. 
As has been seen, Professor Ryle has not given us any light on the 
problem of attention. Has his short chapter on the Will cast any 
light on the concept of freedom ? 

At most Professor Ryle attempts to make room for freedom by 
tabooing what he calls the ‘‘Bogy of Mechanism.’’ ‘‘ Physicists 
may one day have found the answers to all physical questions,’’ 
he says (p. 76), ‘‘but not all questions are physical questions. The 
laws that they have found and will find may, in one sense of the 
metaphorical verb, govern everything that happens, but they do 
not ordain everything that happens.’’ In illustration, he gives the 
rules of a chess game as governing all the moves but ordaining none. 
And unless there were governing laws in nature, purposeful and 
intelligent action would be impossible, like trying to play chess 
without rules. 
| But what Professor Ryle means by a ‘‘physical question’’ can 

only be divined from the context of his writings. Apparently a 
physical question is here opposed to a question about the workings 
of a mind, or what we may for the moment call a ‘‘mental ques- 
tion.’? Now a physical question, I take the determinists to mean, 
may run as follows: ‘“What will happen when a high-velocity stone 
hits thin glass?’’; and the answer, ‘‘The glass will break, because it 
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is brittle.’’ Whereas, a mental question is supposed, they say, to 
be as follows: ‘‘ What will probably happen, or is likely to happen, 
or generally happens when John meets Mary?’’; and the answer, 
‘‘He will probably ignore her, because he is so vain.’’ But the 
only reason, say the determinists, that we qualify the mental 
episode with ‘‘probably,’’ ‘‘likely,’’ ete., is that it is, in fact, im- 
possible for us to assess all the facts in the actual meeting of John 
and Mary. Indeed, remove our knowledge of the velocity of the 
stone and the thinness of the glass and we can only say that when 
the stone hits the glass, the glass will probably break. But given 
the velocity, density, direction of the stone, structure of the glass, 
etc., we can predict what will for certain happen; and just so, given 
all the circumstances in the meeting of John and Mary, we can 
predict what John will for certain do: he will do it and he can not 
help himself, any more than the glass can help itself from breaking. 
His act is determined and, if you like, involuntary. To say that 
the glass may break, or, on the other hand, may not, is not to impute 
to it a moral choice; it is only to acknowledge our own ignorance. 
And so we call acts ‘‘voluntary,’’ say the determinists, only be- 
cause we do not know all the relevant circumstances; our ignorance 
is the bulwark of our morality. 

Thus, the less the circumstances allow us to predict for certain 
how a living body will act, the more we are apt to look upon its 
action as voluntary, and as a working of mind. And no half-witted 
determinist has ever believed that organic actions are like the actions 
of machines, or that intelligent actions are like non-intelligent ac- 
tions. Clocks do not function, or even appear to function, like in- 
ternal combustion engines. And the fact that we can predict what 
will happen when we wind the clock, but only what may happen 
when we pull the choker of our car, can not be put down to the 
‘‘physicalness’’ of the clock and the ‘‘mentality’’ of the car. Of 
course there are good reasons for calling determinists fools and 
mechanism bogy; but Professor Ryle has not suggested what those 
reasons are. In not touching the problem as to what an intelligent 
action is, he has not touched the problem as to what an act of will is. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that if Professor Ryle has exploded 
a myth, he has as well ignored the very fundamental phenomena 
and enigmas which gave rise to that myth. In place of a com- 
fortable dream he has given us a nightmare of linguistics. And if 
he has succeeded in eliminating the bugaboo of the ghost-in-the- 
machine, there still seems to me to be a skeleton in his epistemo- 
logical cupboard. 


Hues R. Kine 
OxrFoRD, ENGLAND 
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PROFESSOR RYLE’S ‘‘LOGICAL BEHAVIORISM”’ 


HERE are many ways to build a theory of the mind. Ryle, 

in The Concept of Mind, proposes as his way an elucidation of 
the logical behavior of certain paradigmatic sentences containing 
mental concepts. Since these sentences appear in the language of 
ordinary speech, any adequate building must begin with and retain 
throughout a sharp and steady attention to non-technical, non- 
philosophical talk. Ryle maintains that everything that is true and 
important about the mind, and a refutation of everything which 
is either false or muddled that has been said about the mind, can be 
derived from this elucidation. 

To build a theory of the mind, then, for Ryle, is to ask into 
the logical character of certain model sentences containing imagina- 
tion, perception, thought, emotion, ete., words and concepts. In 
fact, one can define philosophical psychology as the theory of the 
logical character of sentences about the mind; and it is in this sense 
that all theories of the mind are philosophical. 

Cartesianism, as Ryle construes it, is the classical doctrine that 
all mind-sentences are logically categorical in character. It is the 
view that every sentence containing any of the mind-words, like 
‘‘thinking,’’ ‘‘perceiving,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ or ‘‘imagining,’’ is a nar- 
rative about some episode or cluster of episodes ranging around a 
nuclear one, located in some hermetically private mental place. 
Although not factually, logically, on this view, ‘‘Jones is vain,’’ 
‘‘Jones is in pain,’’ and ‘‘Jones imagines he is in Spain,’’ are 
identical, in that they are all interpreted as categorical state- 
ments. 

Understood in this manner, cartesianism is older than Descartes 
and very much alive even today in those theories where sense-data, 
images, or sensations have supplanted consciousness as the uniquely 
private mental episodes. 

Ryle’s refutation of cartesianism follows from the validation 
of his central thesis: that the elucidation of the logical behavior 
of ordinary mind-sentences reveals at least a primary and irreduc- 
ible threefold logical distinction among them. 

There are, first of all, the categoricals, those sentences which 
describe episodes, like ‘‘ Jones looked for his dog,’’ or ‘‘ Jones solved 
the puzzle.’’ These are simple narratives utilizing the many task 
and achievement verbs at the command of ordinary speech. But, 
unlike the categoricals of the cartesians, none of these refers to any 
metaphysically private episode for the very simple reason that there 
is no such episode. In each case, Ryle is at pains to show that the 
consciousness, sense-data, images, and sensations of cartesianism are 
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non-existent ; and that the arguments for their supposed existence 
can be reduced to logical muddles generated out of inadequate at- 
tention to the logical behavior of ordinary mind-sentences. Having 
a sensation, imagining, eveu seeing what looks like two candles when 
there is only one—these things occur, but they are not occult or 
metaphysically hidden from everyone except their unique owner. 
Instead they are such that statements about them can be tested in 
exactly the same way as we would test any ordinary inductive 
statement. 

Secondly, there are sentences whose logical behavior Ryle calls 
hypothetical or dispositional. Among them are sentences like 
‘*Jones is vain,’’ ‘‘Jones is a careful driver,’’ and ‘‘ Jones knows 
French.’’ None of these is a categorical, in spite of its surface 
similarity to ‘‘ Jones sees a dog.’’ Cartesianism has been especially 
inept here, logically, in its persistent attempt to interpret all of these 
as narratives because the inevitable result has been the postulation 
of simple and occultly private mental episodes like vanity, being 
careful, and knowing French. Para-mechanism, i.e., the interpreta- 
tion of these episodes as hidden mental causes of ostensible physical 
effects, was the next step. This was then supplemented by the 
postulation of consciousness as the necessary metaphysical accom- 
paniment of these hidden, egoistically proprietary episodes and as 
the infallible guarantee of cognitive certainty of these same episodes. 
The unsavory conclusion of this perversion of the hypotheticals of 
ordinary language was the acceptance of the insoluble problems of 
solipsism and the reality of the external world, plus the incredible 
general thesis of communication as a kind of mutual divination. 

On this matter of hypotheticals, Ryle argues, common sense has 
been right all the time. The utterance, ‘‘ Jones is vain,’’ to laymen, 
is no contradictory invitation to an invisible cartesian peep-show, 
but the formulation of a law-like statement about one of Jones’s 
tendencies, which has been inductively arrived at by observing 
Jones and can be tested for its truth or falsity by further observa- 
tions. The logical behavior of ‘‘Jones is vain’’ is not categorical 
but hypothetical. It means ‘‘ Under certain specified circumstances, 
if certain things were to occur, for example, if someone were to 
praise Jones in his presence, then Jones would be likely to do 
other things, for example, try to prolong the particular conversa- 
tion.’’ People have observed in the past that Jones has boasted 
unduly, loves to hear himself talked about, and so on. They may 
then come to say something about him that even he does not 
know—that he is vain. And they do not mean by his vanity any 
nuclear, hidden, and occult episode, located in his para-mechanical 
space. To ordinary people, as their ordinary language shows, 
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Jones’s vanity is his actual or possible boasting, encouraging con- 
versations about himself, etc., and not the,epistemically sealed cause 
of them. * 

The denial of special status mental episodes and the recognition 
of the irreducible character of hypotheticals enable Ryle to dis- 
solve the cartesian worries over solipsism, the external world, and | 
communication. Cartesianism states: ‘‘I know that I (as sub- | 
stantival Ego) exist (e.g., Descartes), or that my sense-data exist, 
or that sense-data and images exist (e.g., Russell) ; but how do I 
know that any thing else exists?’’ Ryle’s answer is twofold: the 
cartesians know no such things for there are no such things to be 
known ; and, more importantly, they are asking a spuriously omnibus 
question which remains insoluble until it is rendered in a de- 
terminate fashion. That is, not, ‘‘How do I know that anything 
or anything else exists?’’ but ‘‘How do I know that he is Jones?”’ 
‘*How do I know that he is vain?’’ ‘‘How do I know that he is a 
man and not a robot?’’ Answer: ‘‘I know by looking, by testing, 
by the many inductive procedures at my disposal.’’ There is no 
problem of the external world (and, consequently, of solipsism or 
communication), only the specific problems of finding out if Jones 
is vain, happy, depressed, in pain, intelligent, etc., which problems 
are exactly like those of finding out if I am any of these things; 
with the one methodologically, but not metaphysically, important 
difference that Jones has the edge on me in finding out about his 
pain whereas I may have the edge on him in finding out if he is vain. 

The third logical species of ordinary mind-sentences which 
Ryle’s logical behaviorism discloses is one that he calls either 
mongrel-categorical or semi-dispositional. An example of such a 
sentence, not containing mental concepts, also drawn from ordinary 
language, is ‘‘this sugar is dissolving,’’ which packs into the con- 
cept, ‘‘dissolving,’’ a narrative, an explanation, and a prediction. 
Contrast this sentence with ‘‘this sugar is moist,’’ which is straight 
narrative, and ‘‘this sugar is soluble,’’ which is completely disposi- 
tional. 

So far as ordinary mind-sentences are concerned, these mongrel- 
categoricals are embodied especially in sentences containing ‘‘heed’’ 
concepts; ‘‘noticing,’’ ‘‘taking care,’’ ‘‘concentrating on,’’ ‘‘know- 
ing what one is doing,’’ and the like. Consider, for example, the dif- 
ference between ‘‘Jones is a careful driver’’ and ‘‘Jones is driving 
carefully.’ The first is completely dispositional; when ordinary 
people utter it, they mean that if Jones were to drive, under certain 
specified normal conditions, then he would be likely to obey traffic 
laws, be on the alert for other drivers and pedestrians, etc. But 
the second says more, and is spoken only if Jones is driving in such 
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a manner that he is ready for any one of a number of related things 
—like the presence of other drivers, pedestrians, traffic signals, etc. 
—and showing his readiness by actually doing one or more of these, 
like slowing down for the next traffic light. Now, however much 
the second does say, it does not at all refer to any occultly mental 
episode, called ‘‘Jones’s caution,’’ which is para-mechanically 
dictating Jones’s ostensible, physical movements called ‘‘his driv- 
ing.’’ Instead of this cartesian double-life theory, common sense 
means by Jones’s mental care in driving precisely the public 
manner in which he is using his hands, feet, and eyes as he drives 
and will continue to drive. Traffic policemen, after all, give viola- 
tion tickets for what they see, not for what only Jones supposedly is 
conscious of. | 

Ryle applies his analysis of mongrel-categoricals to a number 
of other mental concepts, but nowhere more incisively than in his 
discussions of perceptual recognition and imagination. Consider, 
paradigmatically, ‘‘ Jones recognizes the tune’’ and ‘‘ Jones imagines 
that he is back in New York.’’ Here, too, the utterance of the first 
entails no double life for Jones, one in his public, physical actions, 
the other in his private, mental thoughts, but the one public act 
of hearing the tune, having heard it before, not forgotten it, expect- 
ing certain tones to follow, being puzzled if they do not, being able 
to detect errors of performance, and the like: in short, recognizing 
the tune is knowing how it goes and using that knowledge in a 
special, ready frame of mind. 

Since Hume, imagining has been tied to sensation, being con- 
strued as a kind of neo-sentience of seeing pictures, with the con- 
sequence that sentences like the second, ‘‘ Jones imagines that he is 
back in New York,’’ are interpreted as ‘‘Jones is seeing mental, 
private, no-dimensional pictures which resemble aspects of New 
York.’’ In place of this categorical, narrative analysis, which Ryle 
shows to be absurd, especially through the example of imaginary 
smells, he proposes as the correct analysis a mongrel-categorical 
one which substitutes a utilization of knowing how something goes 
for neo-sentience. ‘‘ Jones imagines that he is back in New York’’ 
does not entail that Jones is having sensations or seeing pictures of 
any kind, but that he is applying some previously learned and not 
forgotten knowledge of how certain aspects of New York would look 
if he were back. As Ryle puts it, Jones is not a spectator of no- 
dimensional, shadowy, mental likenesses of New York, but is rather 
like a three-dimensional, real, and public spectator of New York. 
It is in this way, then, that logical behaviorism rectifies an old error 
| that the imagination-concepts, like pretending, visualizing, and 
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fancying, are sensation-concepts, by showing that they function 
instead as intelligence-concepts in ordinary sentences. 

There is much that must and, no doubt, will be said about the 
details of this latest version of behaviorism, especially in regard to 
the correctness of Ryle’s refutation of all varieties of the sense- 
datum theory, of the image theory, and of the doctrine of judgment. 
But, if I may be permitted one general evaluative comment in what 
is only a brief, introductory paper on the logical center of Ryle’s 
essay, his basic logical behaviorism impresses me as essentially cor- 
rect and profoundly first-rate. In results, of course, his program 
resembles Dewey’s repudiation of the protracted cartesian tradi- 
tion. But in methodology, it is a striking return to Russell’s early 
recommendation that philosophical analysis look to the logical roots 
of theories, except that Ryle has effectively utilized the proposal in 
justification of the logic of the language of common sense. It is 
in this sense that his essay seems to have most in common with what 
we have come to associate with the neo-Wittgensteinian procedures 
in analysis; although in his case there is none of the naive and false 
dogma that the whole of traditional philosophy is a mere abuse of 
the language of common sense. Nor is there any pronounced in- 
sistence that philosophy, even in its réle of logical behaviorism, 
has nothing whatever to do with factual assertions, since the whole 
of Ryle’s book stands or falls on the truth or falsity of his empirical 
claim that the world contains only episodes, about which certain 
categorical, mongrel-categorical, and purely dispositional statements 
can be made. 


Morris WEITZ 
Vassark COLLEGE 
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Good Will and Ill Will: A Study in Moral Judgments. FranK 
CHapMAN SHarp. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1950. xi+ 248 pp. $5.00. 


This book, published posthumously, with an introductory note 
by Malcolm Sharp, son of the author, is primarily an empirical 
study of the sources of moral judgments. Secondarily it considers 
the implications of the results of this study for some ethical 
theories, especially [agathistic] utilitarianism. 

Professor Sharp was particularly interested in the attitudes of 
college and farm students whose minds had been untouched by any 
formal studies or discussions of ethical matters. By means of 
questionnaires and interviews lie sought evidence on the moral 
judgments of groups of fifty or a hundred students in the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin and in the Short Course in Agriculture at that 
institution. He found almost no complete formalists; nearly all 
gave at least some consideration to the comparative value of the 
results of the various alternatives to action which they were asked 
to consider. Indeed, in many cases moral judgments were based 
entirely on estimates of the good or harm involved. 

Though this first result seemed definitely to support a utilitarian 
view, he found also a number of counter indications: (1) Some 
students tended to modify their judgments in favor of people who 
are closely linked to them by affection. Thus some thought it a 
switchman’s duty to save his own baby playing on the tracks, even 
at the cost of derailing a train full of people. (2) The good of 
those worthy of moral approbation is preferred by many to a similar 
or even greater good of those less worthy. (3) Some judge the 
morally bad to have no moral rights whatever. (4) Ninety-two 
out of one hundred approve making a wrong-doer suffer as his just 
desert (not for reform or deterrence). The moral judgments of 
only two show no approval of retribution. (5) Some judge that 
the possession of admirable traits—excellences other than moral, 
e.g., perseverence, will-power, courage—should receive preferential 
treatment. However, what is thus admired is not called right un- 
less it is believed to have good results. Similarly, what is the ob- 
ject of antipathy is not called wrong unless it is believed to be 
harmful. 

Since his groups were relatively small, Professor Sharp does 
not regard the numerical data he obtained as sufficient for general 
extrapolation. He does believe, however, that his studies reveal 
that cases of the kinds of judgment he discusses are not infrequent. 

The theory which Sharp believes such judgments to support is 
as follows: Moral judgments have their source either in the desire 
for someone’s good (benevolence), or in the desire for someone’s 
harm (malevolence). Egoism and altruism represent two different 
directions which benevolence may take, one’s own good or the good 
of another. The fact that egoism is so much more common than 
altruism is explained largely by the greater vividness of one’s 
imagination when it is concerned with one’s own future. The dif- 
ference between desiring one’s own good and desiring that of an- 
other is analogous, Sharp urges, to that between desiring one’s own 
immediate good and desiring one’s long-run future good. It takes 
more imagination in each case to envisage the latter clearly. 

Sharp discusses three types of alternative to his theory of the 
source of moral judgments. One bases them on the desire for 
egoistic satisfaction, another on authority of some sort, a third on 
alleged moral intuitions. Against the first, he argues that if moral 
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judgments were universally grounded in egoism, only an imbecile 
would be taken in by another’s praise of his high moral character 
and behavior, and thus the egoism involved would be self-defeating. 

Against the view that moral judgments have their source in 
authority, he presents further empirical studies to show that even 
those who believe this insist in some cases on differing with that 
authority. Thus many who believe that they accept the Bible as 
the final court of appeal insist on the rightness of revenge despite 
Jesus’s injunction to love your enemies. Secular figures who have 
some reputation as experts in moral matters are disagreed with 
even more readily. Parents can not be the source of moral judg- 
ments because children learn quickly to differ with them on moral 
matters. Similarly there are many violations of public opinion 
and custom. Hence none of these alleged authorities can be the 
basis of all moral judgments. ‘‘ Authority is simply one factor 
among others in determining the structure of the layman’s moral 
standards’’ (p. 207). 

To show that our moral judgments do not rest on intuitions of 
reason but rather on considerations of expected good or ill results, 
Sharp analyzes critically the apparently non-utilitarian judgments 
reported earlier. He disposes of them as intuitively based by point- 
ing out their great variety and lack of anything like the uniformity 
that would be expected were they grounded in clear intuitions. 
He dismisses any contra-utilitarian indications they may exhibit 
by attempting to show them to be ‘‘invalid’’ or ‘‘incorrect.’’ 
Claims of such invalidity rest, he says, on one or more of four 
grounds: (1) they are not impersonal as between the interests of 
different individuals; (2) they are based on an incorrect or incom- 
plete view of the interests involved; (3) they take account of 
merely fortunate or unfortunate results as contrasted with those 
which are reasonably foreseeable; (4) they are inconsistent with 
other moral judgments of the same individual. 

Thus Sharp rejects judgments which show a preference for the 
smaller good of someone we love to the greater good of others by 
pointing out their lack of impersonality. Even when we are judg- 
ing as to what a stranger ought to do, we tend to identify with his 
greater interest in those emotionally close to him. Our moral 
judgment is misled by the greater vividness of our imagination con- 
cerning those we care about. Actually, he concludes, preferential 
treatment for one’s family can be justified only on utilitarian 
grounds. 

The claim that those who possess special excellences, intellectual, 
esthetic, or personal, should receive preferential treatment is re- 
jected also as violating the principle of impersonality. We do not 
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believe that the dirty, the stupid, or the vulgar should be punished 
simply because we dislike them. Neither should we judge that non- 
moral character traits which we like should be rewarded. As to 
moral excellence and its opposite, the advocates of differential 
treatment rest their case on the principle that people should be 
treated according to their deserts. But to work out such a prin- 
ciple would require some method for assessing the value of every 
motive and for determining the degree of responsibility of each of 
the many individuals involved in any good or bad action. Aside 
from these practical difficulties, Sharp raises the question: Why 
should a moral trait we like or dislike be a ground for special 
treatment when no other type of excellence or its opposite consti- 
tutes such a ground? It is up to the defenders of reward and 
retribution, he says, to produce this reason. 

Sharp urges that utilitarianism implies that suffering may be 
inflicted on an innocent individual without his consent, when it is 
an indispensable means to the prevention of some clearly over- 
balancing evil or the attainment of some clearly overbalancing 
good. Many who reject this claim do so on the basis of a moral 
intuition. But the diversity and inconsistency of replies which 
Sharp received in answer to questions which raise this issue, show, 
he claims, that there is no clear intuition on the matter. People 
who reject this principle in some cases, e.g., where it involves sur- 
rendering an individual citizen to attacking Indians to prevent a 
wholesale massacre, nevertheless accept it in other cases, e.g., a 
switchman shunting a runaway train into collision with a nearly 
empty passenger train to avoid its colliding with a heavily loaded 
one. Similarly, they accept it by supporting important social legis- 
lation that entails sacrifices by some individuals and groups. 

Sharp’s general conclusion is that opposition to the view that 
the greater good has always superior claim over the less good is 
caused by, (1) limitations of imagination, and (2) abuses of the 
utilitarian principle based on shallow thinking. Nevertheless, 
he urges, ‘‘It is a contradiction in terms to assert that the intelli- 
gent use of the utilitarian standard will lead to more harm than 
good’’ (p. 231). 

Sharp’s book contains much interesting material but I have 
some doubts as to the philosophical significance of his empirical 
studies. A certain lack of organization in the book may well be 
due to the inability of the author to give it the careful revision 
and editing that was his custom. But aside from this, there seems 
te be a more fundamental difficulty with his procedure. Even if 
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we accept all his empirical data—and he did exercise much care 
to prevent his results from being biased by his own views—there 
remains the fundamental question: What has the source of moral 
judgments to do with their correctness? 

Sharp finds them based in part on a consideration of the good 
or the evil of expected results. But he finds them determined in 
part also by such factors as a stubborn interest in retribution, by 
acceptance in some degree of the claims to preferential treatment 
of those dear to us or of those who have achieved a high degree of 
moral excellence, and by the effect of authoritative pronounce- 
ments and alleged intuitions. To accept all of the sources of 
ethical judgments as being also grounds of them would result in a 
mixed view indeed. Sharp accepts the utilitarian considerations 
as valid but rejects the other factors as ‘‘invalid.’’ But in thus 
arguing for the correctness of certain moral judgments and the 
incorrectness of others, his appeal to sources is necessarily based on 
conformity to utilitarian principles. But he makes no attempt to 
justify the principle of utility in terms of its source. And he 
seems correct in making no such appeal. For how could the fact 
that some (or most, or all) people do consider the value of results 
in deciding what action is right, justify the conclusion that the 
relative value of results is the only factor they ought to consider? 
A non-utilitarian might take precisely Sharp’s data and retain 
judgments grounded intuitively as correct while discarding judg- 
ments having their source in considerations of utility. 

Sharp says that the principle of impartiality, of which he makes 
a good deal, ‘‘is an analytic, not a synthetic, proposition’’ (p. 158). 
He states it, ‘‘ What is right for one is right for everyone else under 
the same conditions.’ Some such principle certainly seems neces- 
sary for any utilitarian ethics in order to provide a basis for the 
distribution of values, but to describe it as a special form of the 
principle of identity seems hardly helpful. This guarantees its 
truth but only at the cost of its applicability, since there are no 
cases of identically the same actions under identical conditions. 
The problem in practice is to determine which changes from one 
individual or set of circumstances to another affect the values in- 
volved and which are irrelevant. Sharp recognizes this by arguing 
that neither intellectual nor moral excellence justifies preferential 
treatment. But notice that he does not argue this on the basis of 
6c A = A.”? 

In the final pages of the book, in a defense of utilitarianism that 
seems logically unrelated to the rest of the text, Sharp argues 
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against Ross’s insistence on the réle of prima-facie duties, by con- 
sidering with some care Ross’s proposed crucial case of B who 
has promised A to give C, following A’s death, certain properties 
which A has given him in trust for that purpose. A dies, and B, 
who does not believe in immortality, judges that greater good would 
result from giving these properties either to himself or to a fourth 
person. Neither C nor any other living person knows of the 
promise, and hence the breaking of it would not be known or serve 
as a bad example to anyone other than B. And B, who is a 
utilitarian, does not regard this breach of faith as evil, so that 
breaking his promise would seem to him a good, not a bad, ex- 
ample. Ross argues that it is clear that the promise should be 
kept and that this shows a pure utilitarianism to be false. 

Sharp notes in reply that this case, since it involves a promise to 
@ man now dead, may be regarded as a special instance of a duty 
to those who care [or would care] but do not know, and that, as 
such, fulfilling the promise can be justified on utilitarian grounds. 
He urges that the social good requires general confidence that a 
promise made will be kept even if the promisee can not know 
whether it is kept or not. To create and maintain this confidence, 
Sharp urges, people must habitually keep promises even when 
their being kept is not known. But this reply of Sharp’s seems 
entirely unsatisfactory because it ignores the stipulation that no 
one, other than the agent, will ever know in this instance whether 
the promise is kept or not, and hence that confidence in promise- 
keeping to dead promisees will not be shaken. I agree with Sharp 
that Ross is wrong in seeking to justify promise-keeping, in this 
and other cases, by an appeal to a synthetic @ priori recognition of 
a prima-facie duty, and I believe with him that such actions, in so 
far as they are obligatory, are justifiable on utilitarian grounds, 
but Sharp’s reply to Ross’s ‘‘horrible example’’ against utilitarian- 
ism is far from conclusive. A much better one is needed. 

One of the interesting and valuable things about Good Will and 
Ill Will is the profusion of concrete problems, many taken from 
actual events, with which Sharp probes the moral judgments of 
his students. These bring forth in clear fashion the differing atti- 
tudes of formalists and latitudinarians, of intuitionists and utili- 
tarians, of those who advocate retribution and of those who would 
limit punishment to deterrence and reform. For the teacher of 
ethics these examples will provide a mine of fresh illustrative 
material. 


CuHarRLEs A. BayYLis 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
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Greek Philosophy. A collection of texts. Selected and supplied 
with notes and explanations by C. J. De Voge. Vol. I. Thales 
to Plato. Leiden. 1950. xi+ 318 pp. (Distributed by Parker 
& Son, Ltd., Oxford, England.) 37s. 6d. 


The last (10th) edition of the well-known Ritter and Preller, 
Historia philosophiae Graecae et Romanae ex fontium locis con- 
texta, was published in 1934. As it has long since gone out of 
print and as apparently no further editions are in prospect, Pro- 
fessor C. J. De Vogel of the University of Utrecht has undertaken 
to provide this admirable substitute. Quite similar in plan to the 
Ritter-Preller work, it consists basically of a selection of texts in 
the original Greek (or occasionally Latin), numbered serially 
throughout for convenience of reference, arranged under each 
philosopher in systematic sequence as far as possible and provided 
with helpful notes touching upon matters of interpretation, textual 
difficulties, chronology, biographical and other collateral material, 
modern philosophical parallels, pertinent secondary sources, etc. 
Marginal entries in bold-face type furnish a running outline of 
each philosopher’s thought and greatly facilitate the search for 
a particular passage or topic. A bibliography of eight pages is 
appended, which, while not pretending to be exhaustive, is well- 
chosen, up-to-date, and—what is most remarkable in. a book pub- 
lished on the Continent—takes proper notice of works produced by 
English and, still more, American scholars. (The only puzzling 
omission which the reviewer notes as regards the latter is that, 
while Cherniss’s Riddle of the Early Academy and Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy are included and made use 
of in the body of the work, no mention is made of Cherniss’s 
earlier tractate, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy.) 
Lastly there are three good indices—of proper names, of subjects, 
and of Greek words. This volume, Thales to Plato, is the only one 
thus far published; volume II, on Aristotle and post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, in the rather quaint English of the Preface ‘‘has to 
appear in the year 1952.’’ (All those who have philosophy’s in- 
terests at heart will hope that world conditions will allow this 
necessity to fulfill itself!) 

Because of its intentional similarity to Ritter-Preller, and 
because of the general familiarity of philosophical readers with 
one or another edition of the latter, an evaluation of Dr. De 
Vogel’s work may best take the form of a brief comparison. 

It may first be asserted that, in spite of the excellences of 
Greek Philosophy, it does not wholly supersede Ritter-Preller. 
Most notably it lacks the wealth of collateral references and cita- 
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tions of parallel passages which was so helpful a feature of the 
earlier work. A portion of the space so saved is taken up with 
vocabulary footnotes, apparently with the intention of aiding 
the student in reading the quoted texts. As it is not likely, how- 
ever, that many students could read these texts without extensive 
use of a lexicon, and as an editor’s choice of words he thinks 
difficult rarely coincides with what the student actually finds so, 
this substitute does not appear to be an improvement. The 
omission of Ritter-Preller’s proper name page-headings is an in- 
convenience, as it causes roundabout reference to the table of 
contents to locate or identify a text. The Ritter-Preller Greek 
index is much more extensive and hence more helpful in finding 
the locus of a technical term or in tracing the usages of one 
through an extended period. Perhaps the most notable differ- 
ence between these two works is the proportional amount of space 
alloted to the chief periods of early Greek philosophy. Thus, in 
the 8th edition of Ritter-Preller (considering only the first half) 
62% of the pages are assigned to the Pre-Socratics, 4% to the 
Sophists, 14% to Socrates and the Socratic schools, and 18% to 
Plato (this last proportion being referred to by Professor De 
Vogel as ‘‘utterly insufficient’’) ; in the newer work the correspond- 
ing allotments are 27%, 9%, 19%, and 44%. The present re- 
viewer can not feel that this is a betterment, for two principal 
reasons: one, that perhaps the chief import of research in early 
Greek philosophy in the past hundred years has been to show 
the great originality and the intrinsic significance of the Pre- 
Socratics and Plato’s hitherto unrecognized debt to a: number of 
them; secondly, that for the great majority of students access to 
the texts of the Pre-Socratics, and in particular to the pertinent 
collateral material, is difficult (if not impossible), laborious, and 
time-consuming, whereas the texts of the Platonic corpus are the 
most readily accessible in ancient philosophy. On both these 
counts, then, why devote 44% of the available space to Plato at 
the expense of his significant and more recondite predecessors? 
A few less important faults may also be mentioned. There are 
a number of typographical errors—none noted, however, being 
likely seriously to lead the student astray. The style of the 
English context is, to say the least, odd; e.g., ‘‘A remark of Prof. 
Pos suggested me to add the nr. 195 to the chapter of the 
Sophists .. .’’ (p. ix). The traditional coupling of Democritus 
with Leucippus is followed, ignoring (as, to be sure, does Ritter- 
Preller also) the fine insight of Windelband that between the two 
falls the epistemological iconoclasm of the Sophists and that 
Democritus stands with Plato as one of the three great system- 
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builders of ancient thought. All of the faults suggested are, 
however, less than one would expect in the first edition of a work 
of this scope, detail, and difficulty. 

On the favorable side, Greek Philosophy exhibits a number of 
advantages. Its format is superior to that of Ritter-Preller; in 
particular the large, clear type is a pleasure to read, especially 
after straining one’s eyes with the Ritter-Preller notes. The in- 
dices, while less extensive, are better arranged and easier to work 
with. The bibliography is of course a good deal more con- 
temporary. Of most importance to the average user is that the 
entire work, except for the textual citations, is in English (albeit, 
as noted above, rather on the quaint side). Only those who are 
not born classical scholars and who have struggled to understand 
a cryptic Greek passage with the austere help of Latin notes 
can realize in full the blessing of elucidations presented in the 
familiar Anglo-Saxon (with an occasional quotation from the 
French or German). That English should have been chosen for 
the annotation of a book written and published in the Netherlands 
is a significant straw in the wind. The contextual material which 
is presented is, furthermore, likely to prove genuinely helpful to 
the student. In it Professor De Vogel shows among other things 
an evident and commendable distrust of extreme views, e.g., those 
of Burnet. 

In sum, though Ritter-Preller may still be preferred for its 
wealth of citations and its fuller treatment of the Pre-Socratics, 
the present author is to be complimented on having brought forth 
a volume which is, in its general attractiveness, convenience, and 
sound scholarship, a first-rate textbook and reference work. It 
should find a place in many a classroom and seminar throughout 
the world of letters. In particular it is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
by far the best source-book available for use in graduate, or even 
advanced undergraduate, survey courses in Greek philosophy. A 
noteworthy rise in the scholarly level of American philosophical 
education, especially, will have been evidenced when students are 
able as a matter of course to use, and teachers are insistent upon 
using, such a text as this, in place of the compilations hitherto 
necessarily relied upon, like those of Fairbanks, Bakewell, and 
Nahm. One looks forward to the appearance of the second and 
companion volume to this one and wishes that both may secure 
from the philosophical public a response which will enable them 
in coming years to pass through as many editions as did Ritter 


and Preller, each edition proving doubtless better than its prede- 
cessor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO A. L. Hi.iarp 
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BOOK NOTES 


Logic and the Basis of Ethics. ArrHur N. Prior. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. 
xi+111 pp. $1.75. 


This accomplished little study of certain arguments in British 
moral philosophy is primarily concerned to clarify the debate be- 
tween ‘‘naturalists’’ (e.g., Hume, Mill) and ‘‘anti-naturalists’’ 
(e.g., Reid, Sidgwick, G. E. Moore) who argue for the autonomy of 
ethics. Mr. Prior, who is Lecturer in Philosophy in Canterbury 
University College, New Zealand, argues that a common fallacy joins 
most naturalists and anti-naturalists—namely, the identification of 
ethical propositions with logical ones; and, as a logician, he is 
mainly concerned to show the ‘‘neutrality’’ of logic with respect 
to ethical issues of this sort. He believes the anti-naturalist position 
is incapable of logical proof; but he also believes that many 
naturalists have been plainly inconsistent and have attempted 
to use ethical terms in a way which only the anti-naturalist 
position could justify. 

Mr. Prior is thus mainly interested in ‘‘the exposure of fallacious 
ethical arguments,’’ a task which, as he says, ‘‘it seems to be 
necessary to perform anew in every age . . . something like house- 
keeping, or lawn-mowing, or shaving’’ (p. x). The nine brief 
papers which make up the book have, however, an additional use- 
fulness. Mr. Prior has chosen to proceed by a meticulously close 
study of ‘‘arguments that have actually occurred, particularly ones 
between men who could argue well’’ (p. ix). In addition to such 
recent writers as Moore, and such relatively recent ones as Sidgwick, 
he has also paid particular attention to such eighteenth-century 
British moralists as Cudworth, Reid, Smith, and Hume. His book 
is therefore not simply an analytical clarification of certain crucial 
issues in ethics, but a brief historical study of the controversy over 
the so-called ‘‘naturalistic fallacy,’’ and it illuminates contemporary 
discussions by demonstrating the relevance and contemporaneity 
of eighteenth-century thinking on this issue. 

Though Mr. Prior announces that he is himself an anti-naturalist, 
he cuts away at arguments from both sides with a fine free hand. 
The book enters no special plea for any ethical position, except 
in the sense that it makes clarity an ideal to which any ethical 
position must subordinate itself. Mr. Prior is an unassuming and 
lucid writer, and the brevity of the book, far from being a dis- 
advantage, helps considerably in focussing the issues sharply. Mr. 
Prior aims only ‘‘to clarify’’ the issue, ‘‘not to settle it.’’ But he 
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succeeds so well that, if he does not wholly ‘‘settle’’ it, he lays 
much of it to rest. 


C. F. 


Hasard et probabilités. Prous Servien. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1949. 1387 pp. 200 fr. 


Pius Servien (real name: Coculesco) is a member of the Ru- 
manian Academy of Sciences and a Docteur és Lettres (Sorbonne), 
who has divided his energies between esthetics and the philosophy 
of science. The present brief volume is a summary statement of 
his views on probability theory set forth during the past decade in 
a number of technical monographs (published by Hermann & Cie. 
in the series ‘‘ Actualités scientifiques’’): Le Choix au hasard 
(1941), Base physique et base mathématique de la théorie des 


_ probabilités (1942), Probalilités et physique (1945), and Proba- 


bilités et quanta (1948). 

The author rejects both the classical @ priori probability theory 
of Laplace and Poincaré and the frequency theory of von Mises. 
Both of them, he feels, attempt to define ‘‘chance’’ mathematically, 
thus involving themselves in fatal difficulties. Servien suggests a 
non-mathematical definition of ‘‘hasard,’’ expressed as ‘‘choix au 
hasard.’’ Consider a physical magnitude a, measured by means 
of another magnitude b of the same kind. If in a series of 
operations of measurement, half show a > b and half a < b (and 
the distribution of observed differences is ‘‘normal,”’’ i.e., follows 
Gauss’s ‘‘law of errors’’), then operation n+ 1 is a ‘‘random 
choice.’? After n operations, ‘‘physical’’ or ‘‘aleatory’’ equality 
(sharply distinguished from mathematical equality) is established 
between a and b; this is written a//b. Mathematical equality 
(a = b) is the ‘‘least unsatisfactory’’ mathematical representation 
of this observed relation. Servien insists that our failure to ob- 
serve mathematical equalities in nature does not result from 
“errors of observation,’’ i.e., ‘‘deviations from a true value,’’ for 
nature does not exhibit mathematical relationships. We apply 
mathematical formalisms, which never fit perfectly, but like mer- 
cator and conic projections of a spherical surface, have specific ad- 
vantages for given purposes. The general methodological rule is 
to ‘‘minimize the discordance.”’ 

If we now substitute ‘‘head’’ for a> 6b and ‘“‘tail’’ for a < b, 
we have a Laplacean coin-tossing experiment. Add a third magni- 
tude (a > b >¢, etc.), and we are rolling dice. Consider next a 
set A containing N ‘‘equal (not equiprobable) elements,’’ and a 
subset containing » elements. The ‘‘probability of an element 
a,’’ Servien tells us, is n/N, and the “calculus’’ of such probabilities 
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is purely arithmetical, falling within the theory of proper fractions. 
The author’s result is thus in agreement with the Laplacean theory, 
except that he has avoided Laplace’s petitio principu, the ‘‘defi- 
nition’’ of probability in terms of ‘‘equiprobable events.’’ Whether 
Servien has succeeded, as he claims, in placing new and firm founda- 
tions under relativity physics and quantum mechanics remains an 
open question. 
Grorce L. Kune 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Modern Philosophers. Western Thought since Kant. Howarp C. 
McEtroy. New York: Russell F. Moore Company. 1950. 
xii + 268 pp. $4.00. 


This volume contains thirty sketches of philosophers from Hegel 
to Brightman, from Comte to Brunschvicg, from Bolzano to Russell, 
and from Rousseau to Schweitzer. These four series or assortments 
are labelled respectively: God and Good Society, Science and 
Saintliness, Fact and Fancy, Reason in Retreat. The chief virtue 
of these sketches is their unconventionality. The best are those 
of James, Bergson, Brunschvicg, and Woodbridge. But the histor- 
ical interpretations are for the most part artificial; in fact, the 
book is not intended to be a history. In the ‘‘subscript,’’ Dr. 
McElroy concludes with a statement of his belief that we are in a 
‘new enlightenment’”’ and that in spite of obstructionist tactics by 
‘“medievalist’’ Aristotelians and other metaphysicians, the combina- 
tion of empirical sciences and social gospel will bring more genuine 
solutions to our basic problems than philosophers have as yet been 
able to devise. 

The bibliography, though not very critical, contains many un- 
usual references. Throughout the text the reader comes upon bits 
of information (not always relevant or significant) which are not 
given in more conventional texts. A little of such philosophical 
impressionism is refreshing, but it must be taken in small doses. 
It does not afford a steady diet for sustained reflection. 

H. W. S. 


Ends and Means in Education: a Midcentury Appraisal. THEODORE 
BRAMELD. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. xii + 244 
pp. $3.00. 


Written with thoughtful seriousness, this offers not too much of | 
novelty to the philosophical reader. It is best when most concrete, 
as in its Controversial Issues section, Part II. Its ‘‘democratic 
collectivism’’ sounds a bit like communism without police—though 
possibly none the worse for that; with more emphasis on ends than 
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Dewey, more emphasis on the present situation than Hutchins. 
Whether we really can make the schools a center for the reconstruc- 
tion of society, and thus combine immaturity with leadership, is 
something I doubt. The teacher as reformer calls for a new kind 
of teacher. Or should reconstruction proposals originate in some 
new sort of codperative adult education with mature discussion ? 
In America the government is rather more disposed than elsewhere 
to give the people what they want. But the people do not know 
what they want, they yearn for guidance. Is this not our most 
serious educational problem ? 

H. T. C. 





NEW BOOKS AND CURRENT JOURNALS 


Carola Baumgardt: Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 209 pp. $3.75. 

F. Beck and W. Godin: Russian Purge and the Extraction of 
Confession. Translated from the original German by Eric Mos- 
bacher and David Porter. New York: The Viking Press. 1951. 
x+277 pp. $3.50. 

Harry Best: The Soviet State and its Inception. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. vii+ 448 pp. $6.00. 

Walter Biemel: Le concept de monde chez Heidegger. (Phi- 
losophes Contemporains. Textes et Etudes, 4.) Louvain: E. 
Nauwelaerts. Paris: J. Vrin. 1950. 184 pp. 60 Fr. b. 

Anais do Primeiro Congresso Brasileiro de Filosofia. Promovide 
pelo Instituto Brasileiro de Filosofia (IBF) sob os auspicios da 
reitoria da Universidade de Sao Paulo. Volume Primeiro, Segundo. 
Sao Paulo, Brasil: Marco de 1950. 652 pp. 

G. Burniston Brown: Science. Its Method and its Philosophy. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1950. 189 pp. $3.50. 

Sydney Cave: The Christian Way. A Study of New Testament 
Ethics in Relation to Present Problems. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 1949. 280 pp. $38.75. 

A. De Waelhens: Une philosophie de l’ambiguité. L’existential- 
isme de Maurice Merleau-Ponty. (Bibliothéque Philosophique de 
Louvain, 9.) Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain. 
1951. vi+408 pp. 150 Fr. b. 

Joergen, Joergensen: The Development of Logical Empiricism. 
(International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. Volumes I and 
II: Foundations of the Unity of Science, Volume II, Number 9.) 


Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press. 1951. 100 pp. 
$1.25. 
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Alexandre Koyré: Descartes after Three Hundred Years. 
(Monographs in Philosophy, No. 2. The University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. 19, Number 1.) Buffalo, New York: University of 
Buffalo. 1951. 37 pp. 

Jakob Mandelker: A New Theory of Gravitation. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. 25 pp. $2.75. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman: The Wall of Separation between 
Church and State. An historical study of recent criticism of the 
religious clause of the First Amendment. Boston, Mass.: The 
Beacon Press. 1951. xvi+ 239 pp. $3.00. 

Maurice Natanson: A Critique of Jean-Paul Sartre’s Ontology. 
(University of Nebraska Studies, New Series, No. 6.) Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press. 1951. 186 pp. $1.00. 

St. Thomas Aquinas: On Aristotle’s Love and Friendship 
(Ethics, Books VIII-IX.) Translated by Pierre Conway. Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Providence College Press. 1951. xvi+ 132 pp. 
$1.50 (paper) : $2.50 (cloth). 

I. K. Stephens: The Hermit Philosopher of Liendo. Dallas, 
Texas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1951. x + 402 pp. 
$5.00. 

Father William Tiverton: D. H. Lawrence and Human Exist- 
ence. New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. xv +139 pp. 
$3.00. 

T. G. Tuckey: Plato’s Charmides. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1951. ix 
+116 pp. $2.75. 

Henry P. Van Dusen: God in Education. A Tract for the 
Times. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Eruics. Volume LXI, Number 3. One World—One Wealth: 
R. G. Tugwell. Hidden Value Conflicts in Economic Thought: 
W.A. Weisskopf. Ideology: Gustav Bergmann. Discussion—Eco- 
nomics and Welfare: F. H. Knight. Animadversions on Cultural 
Absolutism: K. P. Tauber. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Volume LX, Number 2. Existence 
and Potentiality: Grace De Laguna. Outline of a Decision Pro- 
cedure for Ethics: John Rawls. A Logician’s Fairy Tale: H. L. A. 
Hart. Whewell’s Philosophy of Scientific Discovery. II.: C. J. 
Ducasse. Discussion—Notes on Santayana’s The Last Puritan: 
J. W. Yolton. Professor Goudge’s Queries with Respect to Ma- 
terialism: R. W. Sellars. © 

PuiosopHy. Vol. XXVI, No. 97. Hiagerstrém’s Account of 
Sense of Duty and Certain Allied Experiences: C. D. Broad. Poets 
and their Philosophies: M. H. Carré. The Virtue of the Act and the 
Virtue of the Agent: A. N. Prior. Plato as Poet (II): John Hart- 
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land-Swann. Discussion—Changing Methods in Philosophy. Phil- 
osophical Survey—Philosophy in Italy. 





NOTES AND NEWS 






The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, May 3, 4, 5, 1951. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 





TuHurspay, May 3 


2:00 P.M. Section A. Value Theory. 
Independent Questions in Ethical Theories ....S. 8. S. Browne 
Discussion by Thomas E. Hill. 


On a Logical Definition of Value .......... Robert S. Hartman 
Discussion by E. T. Mitchell. 
The Lack of Historical Perspective in Esthetics. 


Campbell Crockett 
Discussion by Bertram Morris. 


2:00 P.M. Section B. Logic and Scientific Method. 


On the Nature of Scientific Law .......... Laurence J. Lafleur. 
Discussion by Robert Sternfield. 












Modes of Meaning in the Philosophy of C. I. Lewis. 


Nathaniel Lawrence 
Discussion by Paul Henle. 






Strict Implication as a Many Valued-Logic. 


Atwell R. Turquette 
Discussion by Arthur W. Burks. 










7:30 P.M. Smoker. Professor E. C. Tolman will speak informally 
on ‘‘The California Situation.”’ 





Fripay, May 4 


9:30 A.M. Section A. Metaphysics. 


SIE A A, RE EE Lucius W. Elder 
Discussion by Quinter M. Lyon. 
The ‘‘Political’’ Philosophy of Logical Empiricism. 
Warner A. Wick 
Discussion by Charles L. Stevenson. 
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Naturalistic Metaphysics and the Two Evolutions. 
Gardiner Williams 
Discussion by Charles Hartshorne. 
9:30 A.M. Section B. Theory of Knowledge. 
Berkeley’s Argument for Nominalism 
Discussion by Newton P. Stallknecht. 
An Analysis of Reality (An Epistemological Critique). 
Lauchlin D. MacDonald 
Discussion by Robert J. Henle. 
Bergson’s Theory of Meaning Robert L. Rein’l 
Discussion. 


2:00 P.M. General Session on the Problem of Induction. 
Information and Induction .............. C. West Churchman 
A Re-examination of the Problem of Induction. 


W. Donald Oliver 
Induction Frederick L. Will 


7:15 P.M. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theme”’ by D. W. Gotshalk. 


Saturpay, May 5 


9:00 A.M. General Session on Foreign Policy and Moral Principles. 
The Moral Dilemma in Politics Hans J. Morgenthau 
Moral Values and National Interests ............ R. A. Tsanoff 
Power: Its Ubiquity and Legitimacy ............ T. V. Smith 





The Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy will 
meet at 9:30 A.M., May 3, at Northwestern University. This session 
is to be devoted to problems connected with examinations, tests, — 
measurements, grading, and the like. 


The following received Guggenheim Fellowship Awards for the 
year 1951: 

Richard Milton Martin, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for research in the fields of semantics and 
logical systems. 

Rulon Seymour Wells, III, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Yale University, for studies of meaning, with emphasis on natural 
languages. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., September 6-8, 1951. 





